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CHAPTER X. 


UNCHEON comes, but no St. John. After luncheon Sir Thomas, 
Miss Blessington, and Miss Craven go out riding. Miss Craven's 
knowledge of horsemanship is confined to her exploits on a small, 
shaggy, down-hearted Welsh pony, concerning whom it would be diffi- 
cult to predicate which he was fullest of, years or grass. Miss Blessing- 
ton has lent her an old habit ; it is much too big in the waist and the 
shoulders for her, but a well-made garment always manages to adapt 
itself more or less to any figure, and she does not look amiss in it. 
It is a matter of very little consequence to her at the present moment 
how she looks; she is the arrantest coward in Christendom, and her 
heart sinks down to the bottom of her boots as she sees three horses 
that look unnaturally tall and depressingly cheerful issue through the 
great folding-doors that open into the stable-yard. 

“Oh Sir Thomas! it is a chesnut, is it? Don’t they say that 
chesnuts always have very uncertain tempers? Oh! please— 
I'm rather frightened. I think, if you don’t mind, I’d almost as 
soon——” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” answers Sir Thomas, roughly. “Cannot have my 
horses saddled and unsaddled every half-hour because you don’t know 
your own mind. God bless my soul, child! Don’t look as if you 
were going to be hanged! Why, you might ride her with a bit of 
worsted. Here, Simpson, look sharp, and put Miss Craven up.” 

After two abortive attempts, in the first of which she springs short, 
and slides ignobly to earth again, and in the second takes a bound that 
goes near to carrying her clean over her steed, after having given 
Simpson a kick in the face, and torn a hole in her borrowed habit, 
Miss Craven is at length settled in her seat. 
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It is a hot afternoon ; after all, I think that miladi has the best of 
it, sitting in a garden-chair under a tulip tree eating apricots. The 
deer, with dappled sides and heavy-horned heads, are herding about 
the rough, knotted feet of the great trees that stand here and there 
in solitary kingship about the park. They spread their ancient out- 
stretched arms between earth and heaven, and man and beast rejoice 
in the shade thereof. The dust lies a hand-breadth thick upon the 
road; the nuts in the hedgerow, the half-ripe blackberries, the rag- 
wort in the grass—all merge their distinctive colours in one dirty-white 
mask. 

“Ts she going to kick, do you think ?” asks Esther, in a mysterious 
whisper, of Miss Blessington, across Sir Thomas. “ Does not it mean 
that when they put their ears back ?” 

“T don’t think you need be alarmed,” answers Constance, with 
politely-veiled contempt ; “ it is only the flies that tease her.” 

The animal that inspires such alarm in Esther's mind is a slight 
showy thing, nearly thoroughbred ; a capital lady’s park hack. It is 
quiet enough, only that the quietness of a young oats-fed mare, and 
of an antediluvian Welsh pony blown out with grass, are two different 
things. She is sidling along now, half across the road, coquetting 
with her own shadow. 

“ Oh Sir Thomas!” (in an agonised voice) “ why does not she walk 
straight ? Why does she go like a crab ?” 

“ Pooh!” answers Sir Thomas, in his hard, loud voice ; “ it’s only 
play !” ; 

“ Tf I’m upset, I don’t much care whether it is in play or earnest,” 
rejoins Esther, ruefully. 

The glare from the road, the dust and the midges, make people keep 
their eyes closed as nearly as they can; so that it is not till they 
are close upon him that they perceive that the man who is dawdling 
along to meet them on a stout grey cob, with his hat and coat and 
whiskers nearly as white as any miller’s, is St. John. He looks rather 
amazed at the rencontre. 

“ T have been over to Melford, Sir Thomas, to see that pointer of 
Burleigh’s. It will not do at all ; it’s not half broken.” 

“You had better turn back with us, St. John,” suggests Constance, 
graciously. 

* No, thanks; much too hot!” 

“ Aw revoir, then,” nodding her head and her tall hat and about a 
million flies that are promenading on it, gracefully. 

Esther’s fears vanish. “ Three is no company,” she says in a low 
voice, and making rather a plaintive little face as he passes her. 

Drawn by the magnet that has succeeded in drawing to itself most 
things that it wished—yiz. a woman’s inviting eyes—he turns the 
cob’s head sharp round. 
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“ But four is,” he answers, with an eager smile, putting his horse 
alongside of hers. 

She was rather compunctious the moment she had said it. It is 
reversing the order of things—the woman after the man; “ the hay- 
stack after the cow,” as the homely old proverb says. 

The road is broad, and for a little while they all four jog on 
abreast, as ina Roman chariot-race or a city omnibus—rather a dreary 
squadron. 

“This is very dull,” thinks Esther. “Oh! if I could lose my 
handkerchief, or my veil, or my gloves! Why cannot I drop my 
whip ?” 

No sooner said than done. 

“ Oh! Mr. Gerard, I am so sorry, I have dropped my whip !” 

Mr. Gerard, of course, dismounts and picks it up; Sir Thomas and 
his ward pass on. 

“What a happy thought that was of yours !” says St. John, wiping 
the little delicate switch before giving it back to her. 

“ Happy thought! What do you mean ?” (reddening.) 

“Oh! it was accident, was it? I quite thought you had dropped 
it on purpose, and was lost in admiration of your ingenuity.” 

He looks at her searchingly as he speaks. 

“T did drop it on purpose,” she answers, blushing painfully. “ Why 
do you make me tell the truth, when I did not mean to do so?” 

“ Don’t you always tell truth ?” (a little anxiously.) 

“ Does anybody ?” 

“T hope so. A few men do, I think.” 

“ As I have no pretension to being a man, you cannot be surprised 
that my veracity is not my strongest point.” 

“ You are only joking” (looking at her with uneasy intentness). 
“ Please reassure me, by saying that you do not tell any greater 
number of fibs than every one is compelled to contribute towards the 
carrying on of society.” 

“ Perhaps I do, and perhaps I do not.” 

He looks only half satisfied with this oracular evasion ; but does not 
press the point farther. 

“Tt is not often that my papa and I take the air together; we 
think that we have almost enough of each other’s society indoors.” 

“ He is your father,” says Esther, rather snappishly ; a little out of 
humour with him for having put her out of conceit with herself. 

“TI never could see what claim to respect that was,” answers he, 
gravely ; ‘‘ on the contrary, I think that one’s parents ought to apolo- 
gise to one for bringing one, without asking one’s leave, into such a 
disagreeable place as this world is.” 

“ Disagreeable!” cries Esther, turning her eyes, broad open, in 
childish wonder upon him. “ Disagreeable to you! Young and p 
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“ Beautiful, were you going to say ?” 

“ No, certainly not and with plenty of money to make it plea- 
sant ?” 

“ But I have not plenty of money. I shall have, probably, when 
I’m too old to care about it; he is good for thirty years more, you 
know,” nodding respectfully at Sir Thomas’s broad, blue back. 

“Tt must be tiring, waiting for dead men’s shoes,” says Esther, a 
little sardonically. 

“Tiring! I believe you,” says St. John, energetically; “ it is 
worse than tiring—it is degrading. Do you suppose I do not think 
my own life quite as contemptible as you can? Take my word for it” 
(emphasising every syllable), “ there is no class of men in England so 
much to be pitied as heirs to properties. We cannot dig; to beg we 
are ashamed.” 

“ T never was heir to anything, so I cannot tell.” 

“ T should have been a happier fellow, and worth something then, 
perhaps, if I had been somebody’s tenth son, and had had to earn my 
bread quill-driving or soap-boiling or sawbones-ing. I think I see 
myself pounding away at a pestle and mortar in the surgery ” (laugh- 
ing). “ Ishould have had a chance, then, of being liked for myself 
too, even if I did smell rather of pills and plaister ; whereas now, if 
anybody looks pleasant at me, or says anything civil to me, I always 
think it is for love of Felton, not of me.’ 

“ You should go about incognito, like the Lord of Burleigh.” 

“ He was but a landscape painter, you know?” “ Do you know 
that once, not a very many years ago, I had a ridiculous notion in 
my head that one ought to try and do some little good in the world ? 
Thanks to Sir Thomas's assistance and example, I have very nearly 
succeeded in getting rid of that chimera. If I am asked at the Last 
Day how I have spent my life, I can say, I have shot a few bears in 
Norway, anda good many turkeys and grebe in Albania; I have killed 
several salmon in Connemara; I have made a fool of myself once, and 
a beast of myself many times.” 

“How did you make a fool of yourself?” pricking up her ears. 

“Oh! never mind; it is a stupid story without any point, and I 
have not quite come to the pitch of dotage of telling senile anecdotes 
about myself. Here, let us turn in at this gate, and take a cut across 
the park: it is cooler, and we can have a nice gallop under the trees, 
without coming in for the full legacy of Sir Thomas’s and Conny’s dust, 
as we are doing now.” 

o But—but—ie not it rather dangerous?” objects Esther, demur- 
ring. “Don’t they sometimes put their feet into rabbit- holes, and 
tumble down and break their legs ?” 

“Frequently ; I may almost say cnvariably,” answers St. Jobn, 
laughing, and opening the gate with the handle of his whip. 
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The soft, springy, green turf is certainly pleasanter than the hard, 
whitey-brown turnpike road, and so the horses think as they break 
into a brisk canter. The quick air freshens the riders’ faces—comes 
to them like comfortable words from Heaven to a soul in Purgatory— 
as they dash along under the trees, stooping their heads every now and 
then to avoid coming into contact with the great, low-spreading boughs. 

Laughing, flushed, half-fright, half-enjoyment : 

* She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger-tips ; 
A man had given all other bliss, 
And all his worldly worth for this—- 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


“Delicious! I’m not a bit afraid now; I bid defiance to the rabbit- 
holes,” she cries, with little breathless pauses between the words. 

Let no one shout before they are out of the wood. Hardly have 
the words left her mouth, when all at once, at their very feet almost, 
from among the seven-foot-high fern, where they have been couching, 
rise a score of deer with sudden rustling; and, their slender knees 
bent, spring away with speedy grace through the mimic forest. 
Esther's mare, frightened at the sudden apparition (many horses are 
afraid of deer), swerves violently to the left; then gets her head down, 
and sets to kicking as if she would kick herself out of her skin. 

“Mind! Take care! Hold tight! Keep her head up!” 
St. John, in an agony. 

Next moment the chesnut, with head in the air, nostrils distended, 
and bridle swinging to and fro against her fore legs, tears rideriess 
past him. In a second he is off, and at the side of the heap of blue 
cloth that is lying motionless among the buttercups. 

“Tm not dead,” says the heap, raising itself, and smiling rather a 
difficult smile up at him, as he leans over it or her, his burnt face 
whitened with extremest fear. ‘“ Don’t look so frightened !” 

“Thank God!” he says, hardly above his breath, and more devoutly 
than he is in the habit of saying his prayers. ‘“ When I saw you 
there, lying all shapeless, I half thought—Oh! (with a shudder) I 
don’t know what I thought.” 

“T must be tied on next time, mustn't 1?” says Essie, putting up 
her hand to her head with an uncertain movement, as if she were not 
quite sure of finding it there. “Oh! Mr. Gerard ”—the colour coming 
back faintly to her lips and cheeks—‘I do hate riding! it’s horribly 
dangerous! quite as bad as a battle!” 

“Quite!” acquiesces St. John, laughing heartily in his intense 
relief. “And you are quite sure you are not hurt ?” 

“ Quite !” 

“ Really ?” 
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“ Really !” 

To prove how perfectly intact she is, she jumps up; but, as she 
does so, her face grows slightly distorted with a look of pain, and she 
sinks back on her buttercup bed. 

“Not quite sure either; I seem to have done something stupid to 
my foot—turned it or twisted it.” 

So saying, she thrusts out from under her habit a small foot. It is 
a small—a very small—foot; but the boot in which it is cased is 
country made, and about three times too big for it; so that it might 
rattle in it, like a pea ina drum. Even at this affecting moment St. 
John cannot repress a slight feeling of disappointment. 

“T’m awfully sorry! Whereabouts does it hurt ? There ?” putting his 
fingers gently on the slender, rounded ankle. 

“ Yes, a little.” 

“Tm awfully sorry!” (You see there is not much variety in his 
laments.) “What can I do for it? gallop home as hard as I can, and 
make them send the carriage ?” 

“With a doctor, a lawyer, and a parson in it? No, I think not.” 

“But you cannot sit here all night. Could you vide home, do you 
think ?” 

“On that dreadful beast?” with a horrified intonation. 

“ But if I lead her all the way ?” 

“Very well” (reluctantly); “but (brightening a little) I cannot 
ride her ; she is not here.” 

“T suppose I must be going to look after her,” says St. John, 
dragging himself up very unwillingly. “Brute! she is as cunning as 
Old Nick! And you are sure you don’t mind being left here by yourself 
for a minute or two ?” 

“Not if there are no horses within reach,” she answers, with an 
innocent smile, which he carries away with him through the sunshine 
and the fern and the grass. 

Essie spends full half an hour pushing out, pinching in, smoothing 
and stroking Miss Blessington’s caved-in hat; full a quarter of an 
hour in picking every grass and sedge and oxeye that grew within 
reach of her destroying arm; and full another quarter in thinking 
what a pleasant, manly, straightforward face St. John’s is—what a 
thoroughly terrified face it looked when she met it within an inch of 
her own nose after her disgraceful bouleversement—what a much 
better height 5 feet 10 is for all practical purposes than 6 feet 4. 

At the end of the fourth quarter Mr. Gerard returns, with a fire 
hardly inferior to St. Anthony’s in his face; with his hair cleaving 
damply to his brows, and without the mare. 

“Would not let me get within half a mile of her! far too knowing! 
Brute! and now she'll be sure to go and knock the saddle to pieces, 
and then there'll be the devil to pay !” 
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“Tm so sorry,” says Esther, looking up sympathisingly, with her 
lap full of decapitated oxeyes. 

“So am I, for your sake: you'll have to ride the cob home.” 

“J shall have to turn into a man, then,” she says, glancing rather 
doubtfully at the male saddle. 

“No you won't” (laughing). 

He rises, and unfastens the cob from the tree-branch to which he 
has been tied. He has been indulging a naturally greedy disposition 
—hiting off leaves and eating them—until he has made his bit and 
his mouth as green as green peas. 

“You must let me put you up, I think,” says Gerard, bending 
down and looking into his companion’s great, sweet eyes, under the 
rim of her battered, intoxicated-looking hat. 

“ Must 1?” (lowering her eyelids shyly.) 

“Yes; do you mind much ?” 

“No—o.” 

He stoops and lifts her gently. He is not a Samson or a prize- 
fighter, and well grown young women of seventeen are not generally 
feather-weights ; but yet it seems to him that the second occupied in 
raising her from the ground and placing her in the saddle was shorter 
than other seconds. 

A man’s arms are not sticks or bits of iron, that they can 
hold a beautiful woman without feeling it. St. John’s blood is 
giving little quick throbs of pleasure. His arms seem to feel the 
pressure of that pleasant burden long after they have been emptied 
of it. 

“T think you must let me hold you,” he says, gently and very 
respectfully passing his arm round her waist. 

“No, no!” she cries, hastily, pulling herself away—“ no need !—no 
need at all! I shall not fall.” 

She feels an overpowering shrinking from the enforced, unavoidable 
familiarity. It does not arise from any distaste for St. John certainly 
nor yet from any quixotic loyalty to Bob; it springs from a new, 
unknown, uncomprehended shyness. 

“Very well,” he answers, quietly, releasing her instantly, and 
taking the bridle in his hand. “ But I’m afraid you will find that you 
are mistaken.” : 

They set forward across the park, at a foot’s pace and in silence. 
Esther twists her hands in the cob’s mane, and tries to persuade 
herself that pommelless pigskin does not make a slippery seat. Every 
two paces she slides down an inch or so, and then recovers herself 
with an awkward jerk. The sun is hot. Now and then, as the cob 
puts his foot on a mole-hill, or some other slight inequality in the 
ground, her ankle bumps against the saddle-flap. She feels turning 
giddy and sick with the heat and the pain. 
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“Mr. Gerard! Mr. Gerard! I’m falling!” she calls out loud, 
stretching out her arms to him, and clutching hold of his shoulder 
with a violence and tenacity that she herself is not in the least aware of. 

He is magnanimous. He does not exult over her ; he does not say, 
“T knew how it would be; I told you so!” He only says, in a kind, 
anxious voice, and plainlier still with kind, anxious eyes, “I’m afraid 
you are in great pain?” and replaces the rejected arm in its former 
obnoxious position. 

As they enter the lodge gate, they sec Sir Thomas and his ward 
advancing down the avenue towards them. Miss Blessington is a 
great favourite of Sir Thomas’s, She is good to look at, and hardly 
ever speaks; or, if she does, it is only to say, “ Yea, yea, and Nay, 
nay.” 

“Now for an exchange of civilities,” says Gerard, rather bitterly ; 
“even at this distance I can see him getting the steam up.” 

“Miss Craven has had a fall, Sir Thomas, and hurt herself,” ho 
remarks, explanatorily, as soon as the two parties come within speak- 
ing distance. 

“ Broken the mare’s knees, I suppose?” cries Sir Thomas, loudly, 
taking no notice whatever of the mention of Miss Craven’s casualties. 
‘Some fool’s play, of course; larking over the palings, I dare say. 
Well, sir, what have you done with her? where have you left her? 
out with it!” (lashing himself up into an irrational turkeycock fury.) 

“Damn the mare!” answers St. John in a rage, growing rather 
white, and forgetting his manners. 

St. John’s rages, when he does get into them, which is not very 
often, are far worse ones than his papa’s, and so the latter knows, 
and is cowed by the first symptoms of the approach of one. 

Miss Blessington looks up shocked. This jeune personne bien 
élevée always is shocked at whatever people ought to be shocked at— 
Colenso, Swinburne, skittles, &c. 

“You are not much hurt, veally, I hope ?” she says, suavely, walk- 
ing along beside Esther, while Sir Thomas and his heir wrangle in 
the background. “Which way did you come, and what has become 
of your horse ?” 

“We came through the park,” answers Esther, holding on by her 
eyelids to the cob’s slippery back; “so I suppose the horse is there 
still. Mr. Gerard tried to catch it, and could not.” 

“Through the park!” repeats Miss Blessington, with a slight smile 
of superior intelligence. “Oh! I see; a short cnt home! Poor St. 
John has such a horror of taking a ride for riding’s sake, that he 
always tries to shorten his penance as much as possible !” 
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Cuapten XI. 


Ir is the 1st of September, and the seal of impending destruction is 
set upon many a little plump brown bird; but ignorance is bliss, and 
the little brown birds do not know it, and are walking about the turnip 
ridges and amongst the stubble fields as confidently as if there were no 
such man as Purdey, and no such infernal machine as a gun. St. 
John and his papa go out shooting together. Sir Thomas knocks up 
by luncheon time, and returns to his orchard-house, and to the goad- 
ing the bricklayers, as King Agamemnon did his fellow-chiefs, with 
bitter words. Esther spends the day in her bedroom, lying in state 
on a sofa, with her ankle bandaged up. It hurts her acutely if she 
attempt to walk on it; but if she keep quiet, she is hardly aware of 
there being anything wrong with it. It is very annoying having to 
play the invalid for an ailment that is purely local when you feel in 
riotous health and spirits—to have your dinner sent up to you on 
a tray when you are so hungry that you could eat double your allotted 
portion, if it were not that, being an invalid, you are ashamed to say 
so. One has a sense of shamming, malingering. 

Poor Miss Craven passes a very dull day ; the red rose on one side 
the window, and the travellers’ joy on the other, look in and say, 
“ Why is this lazy child lying all day on a couch, when we and so 
many other flowers have been calling to her with our voiceless voices 
to come out into the breeze and the shine?’ A bee comes in some- 
times, and goes buzz—buzzing about, telling himself how busy he is, 
and that he has no time to waste now that his honey-harvest is draw- 
ing so near its sweet close. The room is so still that, but for feeling 
intensely alive, and not having her chin tied up, Esther might almosi 
imagine herself laid out previous to her interment. Now and again 
Miss Blessington enters noiselessly, says “I hope you are feeling a 
little easier,” in her soft monotone, and then rustles gently away 
again. She has provided Esther with a novel and a book of acrostics, 
and thinks that she has done her duty by her neighbour amply. The 
novel is one written with a purpose; a dull, one-sided tilt against 
Ritualism. Esther never found out an acrostic in her life, and has 
seldom been so completely vacant of employment as to try. She is, 
therefore, reduced to spending half the day writing to Bob—half the 
day! and yet when the letter is finished it only covers three sides of 
asheet. She has written, rewritten, and re-rewritten it. All around 
and about her lie half-covered, quarter-covered, whole-covered sheets, 
all stamped with the seal of condemnation. Gerard is the stumbling- 
block; his name either will not come in at all, which looks unnatural, 
or else insists on thrusting itself in every second line. This is the 
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form in which Miss Craven’s billet-doux finally presents itself at Plas 
Berwyn: 


“Duar Bos,—Thanks very much for your letter ; please put a few 
stops next time. I had a very disagreeable journey here—bushels of 
dust and a sick baby. This is a very handsome place, and they are 
all very kind to me. (H’m! are they? I don’t know about that; 
one of them is.) Yesterday I went out riding with Sir Thomas and 
his ward (so I did; I set out with them), and I stupidly fell from my 
horse, a sort of thing that nobody but I would have done, and hurt 
my foot a little ; but nothing to speak of. Miss Blessington, the ward, 
is remarkably handsome, but looks a great deal older than Ido. My 
love to your mother, and thanks for her kind messages; the same to 
the girls. Tell Bessy that it is hardly worth while sending me ‘The 
Sinfulness of Little Sins,’ as I shall have more time for reading when 
I get home again. 

“Yours affectionately, 
“K. C. 

“P.S.—Mr. Gerard is not at all good-looking ; he seems very fond 

of shooting ; he has been out all to-day.” 


“The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs.” 


Dinner is over ; nothing to look forward to but bed-time. Yah! How 
dull! A knock comes at the door. Miss Blessington enters with flowers 
in her hand—jessamine, heliotrope, everything that smells sweetly and 
not heavily—unlike Bob’s well meaning but annihilating double stocks. 

“J hope youare in less pain now” (the usual formula, that comes as 
regularly and frequently as the doxology in church). 

“Oh yes! thanks; I’m very well.” (yawning and looking woefully 
bored). “ What lovely flowers !” 

“St. John sent them to you” (rather shortly). 

“Mr. Gerard ?” (with animation, the bored look vanishing.) “How 
very kind of him !” 

“He always is so good-natured, 
generality. 

“ Tt is so particularly kind of him, when he has such an overpower- 
ing aversion for strangers,” continues Essie, with a malicious twinkle 
in her eyes. 

Constance sweeps to the window, slightly discomfited. 

“ He told me to ask you whether you would like him to come and 
carry you downstairs for an hour or two?” she says, in a somewhat 
constrained voice ; “ but I dare say you would rather be left in peace 
up here; and I should think that the quieter you kept your foot 
the better for it.” 
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answers Constance, with a cold 
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“On the contrary, I should like it of all things,” cries Essie, with 
perverse alacrity. ‘In your cheerful company downstairs, I shall be 
more likely to forget my sufferings, such as they are, than all by my 
dull self up here; to tell the truth, I was meditating asking your 
maid to come and talk to me about haberdashery.” 

Outside Miss Craven’s door St. John pauses, as one that is devout 
hesitates on the threshold of a sanctuary. Chintz curtains rose-lined, 
white-dressed toilet-table, simple valueless ornaments lying about, two 
little slippers that look as if they had been just kicked off—his eye 
takes in all the details. He feels like Faust in Marguerite’s chamber. 
And Marguerite herself, lying careless, restful on the couch, her two 
arms flung lazily upwards and backwards, to make a resting-place for 
her head ; the smooth elbows and shoulders gleaming warm, cream- 
white through the colder blue-white of her dress ; and the up-looking 
face, childish in its roundness, and blooming down—but oh! most 
womanish—in the shafts of quick fire that greet him from the laugh- 
ing, sleepy eyes. Where did she learn that art of shooting ? From the 
pigs and cabbages at Glan-yr-Afon ? From old Mrs. Brandon? From 
Miss Essie ? From—‘“ Stop the Leak?” Deponent sayeth not whence. 

“ How good of you!” she says, with emphasis, stretching out her 
hand to him, as he stands beside her sofa, looking rather fagged with 
his day’s work. “I had just been calculating how many hours there 
would be before I could have a decent pretext for going to bed; one 
gets so tired of oneself.” 

“Not so tired as one does of one’s family,” answers St. John, rather 
ruefully. 

“T have no family,” she rejoins, simply. 

“We Gerards have a particularly happy knack of rubbing each 
other the wrong way,” he says, rather irritably. “I am sometimes 
tempted to think that we are the most unamiable family God ever 
put breath into.” 

“People always think that of their own family,” answers Essie, 
laughing ; “they know their own little crookednesses much better 
than any one else’s.” 

“Has Miss Craven changed her mind, St. John ?” asks Miss Bles- 
sington from the doorway. 

St. John starts. “ Not that I know of.” 

He stoops, and lifts her carefully, as a thing most precious; as he 
does so, a little foolish trembling passes over her, as a baby-breeze 
passes over some still pool’s breast, hardly troubling the sky and the 
trees that lie far down in the blue mirror. Down the grand staircase 
he bears her, and Constance follows to see that there is no loitering by 
the way. 

The morning room at Felton (so called because the family always 
sit there in the evenings) is very lofty. You have to crane your neck 
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up to see the stucco stalactites, faintly imitative of Staffa and Iona, 
pendant from the ceiling. There are statuettes in plenty standing 
about in niches and on pedestals. Venuses and Minervas and Clyties, 
all with their hair very elaborately dressed, and not a stitch of clothes 
on. There is a great litter of papers and magazines on the round 
table: the Justice of the Peace, that is Sir Thomas's ; the Field, that 
is St. John’s; the “ Cornhill,” that is everybody’s. Sir Thomas and 
miladi are playing backgammon ; miladi is compelled so to do every 
night as a penance for her sins—four rubbers, and if he wins, as she 
prays and endeavours that he may, five. 

“Don’t take the dice up in such a hurry, miladi,” he says, snap- 
pishly ; “ how the deuce can I see what your throw is ?” 

“ Seizes, Sir Thomas,” responds miladi, meekly. 

“Seizes! don’t believe a word of it; much more like seize ace !” 

Miss Blessington, dressed by [lise in Chambéry gauze, and by 
Nature in her usual panoply of beautiful stupidity, which she wears 
sleeping and waking, at home and abroad, living and dying, is at 
work at a little table, a nude Dian, with cold, chaste smile and 
crinkly hair, on a red velvet shrine just above her head. 

‘Do they play every evening ?”’ asks Esther, from the recess where 
she has been deposited by St. John, whose eyes she encounters, con- 
sidering her attentively over the top of the Saturday. Shams, 
Flunkeyism, Woman’s Rights, Dr. Cumming, the Girl of the Period 
-—they have all been passing through his eye into his brain, and, 
mixed with Esther Craven, make a fine jumble there. 

St. John has been rather unlucky in his experiences of women 
hitherto. He has got rather into the habit of thinking that all good 
women must be stupid, and that all pleasant women must be bad. 
Esther is not stupid. Is she bad, then? Those glances of hers, they 
give a man odd sensations about the midriff; they inspire in him a 
greedy, covetous desire for more of them; but are they such as Una 
would have given her Ned Cross Knight? Are they such as a man 
would like to see his wife bestow on his men friends? The wilder a 
man is or has been himself, the more scrupulously fastidious he is 
about the almost prudish nicety of the women that belong to him. 
He likes to see the sheep and the goats as plainly, widely separated as 
they are in the parable; it moves him to deep wrath when he sees a 
good woman faintly, poorly imitating a bad one. I do not think that 
good women believe this half generally enough ; or, if they do, they 
do not act upon it. 

“ Do they play every evening ?” 

“Every evening, and Sir Thomas always accuses my mother of 
cheating.” 

“ And you, what do you do ?” 

“ Read, go to sleep, play cribbage or bézique with Conny.” 
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“ Does she live here always ?” 

“ Always.” 

“ You and she are inseparable, I suppose ?” 

“We get on very well in a quiet way; she is a very good girl, and 
comes and sits in my smoking-room by the hour with me.” 

“ Wrong, but pleasant, as the monkey said when he kissed the cat,” 
remarks Esther, flippantly. ‘“ You are very fond of her, I suppose ?” 

“Hm !” shrugging his shoulders. “I have a cat-like propensity 
for getting fond of anything that I live and eat and breathe with— 
like the fellow in the Bastille, don’t you know, that got so fond of a 
spider. I never should have grown iond of a spider, though; they 
have got such a monstrous lot of long legs, but the principle is the 
same.” 

“ Why, are not you fond of Sir ‘I'homas, then ?” 

“So I am,I suppose, in a way; if he were to tumble into the 
pool, I suppose I should hop in and fish him out again ; I’m not quite 
sure about that, either.” 

“We'll have another rubber, miladi!” shouts Sir Thomas’s stentor 
voice, elate with victory; “that is the ninth game I have beat you 
to-night ; you'll never win as long as you leave so many blots—I have 
told you so a score of times.” 

Poor miladi, strangling a gigantic yawn, begins to set her men 
again; she had hoped that her punishment was ended for the night, 
and that she might be dismissed to the otiwin cum dignitate of her 
armchair and nap. : 

St. John jumps up and walks over to the players; there are few 
things in life he hates so much as playing backgammon with his 
father, but he hates seeing his mother bullied even more. If a man 
is cursed with a necessity for loving something, the chances are that 
he will love his mother, even if she bear more resemblance to a 
porpoise than to a Christian lady. 

“Tl have a rubber with you, Sir Thomas; my mother is tired.” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” growls Sir Thomas. “Tired! what the devil has 
she been doing to tire herself ?—fiddle-faddled about the garden, pick- 
ing off half a dozen dead roses. Very good thing for her if she is !” 

But the man’s will is stronger than the turkey-cock’s, and the latter 
yields, 


Cuaprer XII. 


A SPRAINED ANKLE takes mostly a tedious, weary time in getting 
mended. Esther’s, however, is but a slight sprain, and entails only a 
week’s lying on a thoroughly comfortable, well-stuffed sola close to one 
of the library’s wide windows, where mignonette sends up continual 
presents of the strongest and sweetest of all flower-perfumes to her 
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grateful nostrils—entails also being made a fuss with. If Miss Bles- 
sington had had her will, the sofa would have been upstairs, and the 
being made a fuss with, save by a compassionate lady’s maid, dispensed 
with. Miss Blessington desires sincerely, in her affectionate solicitude 
for her welfare, to keep the young patient in a graceful and pleasing 
solitude upstairs. The young patient, being of a gregarious turn of 
mind, desires sincerely to be brought down: and the son of the house, 
although not particularly young, and in general not particularly 
gregarious, desires sincerely to bring her down. It is a case of Pull, 
Devil ; Pull, Baker !—Baker being represented by Constance, Devil by 
St. John and Esther. But two pull stronger than one, and they gain 
their point. 

“Ts Miss Craven ready to come down ?” asks St. John, one morning, 
addressing the question to Miss Blessington as they stand together 
after breakfast. 

“T don’t know, I’m sure, St. John!” 


“ Well!” 
“Tf,” she says, giving a little factitious cough, and speaking with her 
usual amiable smile, “it is any object to Miss Craven to get well——” 


“T should imagine that there could be no doubt on that point,” he 
answers, picking up the Pall Mall. 

“T don’t know,” she rejoins, with a certain air of doubtful reserve. 

“Tt is generally considered pleasanter to have two legs to go upon 
than one, isn’t it? It is not many people that, like Cleopatra, can 
‘hop forty paces through the public streets.’ Have you any reason 
for imputing to Miss Craven a morbid taste for invalidhood ?” 

“No; but she is hardly an invalid, and to be made so much of as 
you, with your usual good-nature to the waifs and strays of humanity, 
make of her, must be a sensation as pleasant as novel.” 

“TI am wonderfully good-natured, aren’t I?” he says, laughing 
broadly to himself behind the little yellowy sheets of the Pall Mall. 
“There is not one man in a hundred that, in my place, would do the 
same, is there ?” 

She is silent; the resentment of a slow nature, that has a suspicion 
of being laughed at, but is not sure of it, smouldering within her. 

“Come, Conny, you began a sentence just now which you left 
unfinished, like a pig with one ear. ‘If it is really an object to Miss 
Craven to get well—— what then ?” 

“Tf it is really an object to Miss Craven to get well, I should think 
that she would be more likely to attain it by lying quietly upstairs 
than by being continually moved from place to place; that is what I 
was going to say.” 

“J am sorry you think me such an Orson as to rush up and down- 
stairs with such tremendous violence as to run the risk of dislocating 
her limbs.” 
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Miss Blessington turns away pettishly. 
“T wonder the girl likes to give you the trouble of perpetually 
carrying her about the house.” 

“She is well aware that trouble is a pleasure.” 

“Fully half her day is spent on the staircase and in the passages in 
your arms.” 

“What a horribly immoral picture—vice stalking rampant through 
the Felton corridors in the shape of me carrying a poor lame child 
that cannot carry herself!” 

“Tt may be a pleasure to you,” says Constance, harking back to his 
former speech, “but it can hardly be so to her—to be haled about 
like a bale of goods by a total stranger like yourself. Ifyou were her 
brother, I grant you, it would be different.” 

“Tf I were her brother it would be different,’ assents Gerard, 
blandly. 

The sentence is Miss Blessington’s own, and yet, by fresh ac- 
centuation, it is made exactly to contradict itself. 

“You mean it good-naturedly, I don’t doubt, but Iam not at all sure 
that it is not mistaken kindness.” 

“That what is not mistaken kindness ?” 

“You are very dull of comprehension this morning, St. John.” 

“T always am at these untimely hours; it requires the flame of 
evening to light up the torch of my intellect. Be lenient to my 
infirmities, and explain ; I am all attention.” 

“My meaning is sufficiently clear, 1 should imagine,” she retorts, 
with lady-like, gentle exasperation. “If you had left the girl in her 
original obscurity, it would have been all very well; but to be taken 
up and dropped again——” 

“ Like a hot chesnut ?” 

“Pshaw! to be taken up and dropped again is hardly pleasant.” 

“ Hardly.” 

“And when you drop her——” 

“ Literally or metaphorically ?—on the stone floor, or out of the light 
of my favour ?” 

“When you drop her” (disdaining to notice the interruption) 

“Well, what then ?” he says, laying down the paper, and turning his 
face, kindled by a certain honest self-contempt, towards her—“ To be 
dropped by me! what a prodigious calamity! Hitherto, Conny, your 
sex has made, with regard to me, more use of the active than the 
passive voice of the verb to drop.” 

“Nonsense !” she says, scornfully; “that 7s the pride that apes 
humility. Of course, so much notice as you lavish on her is likely to 
turn the head of a girl who has hitherto probably received no at- 
tentions more flattering than those of some Welsh grazier; and when 
you drop her-——” 
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“When I drop her,” he repeats, impatiently, tired of the subject, 
and of the repetition of the phrase—“she will be no worse off than 
she was before that misfortune happened to her.” 

So Esther lies all day long in lazy contentment upon the sofa, 
looking out at the garden, and at the fountain where four bronze 
dolphins spout continual showers of spray in the autumn sunlight : dips 
into Owen Meredith's last poems ; peeps between the crisp uncut leaves 
of new magazine or novel; and looks forward towards the ante-dinner 
hour, when St. John will come in from the day’s amusement or occu- 
pation, and passive content will be exchanged for active enjoyment. 

Esther has, as you know, made but light of her accident in her 
letters to her lover; fearing lest, in his eager anxiety on her account, 
he might get into the train, and give her the unexpected pleasure of 
seeing him arrive at Felton—seeing him arrive in his threadbare 
shooting jacket, through whose sleeves he always appears to have 
thrust his long arms too far, and his patched, creaking, Naullan boots. 
Imagine St. John introduced to those boots! A cold shiver runs down 
her spine at the bare idea. St. John is no dandy, it is true, but coats 
from Poole’s are as much a matter of course to him as a knife and fork 
to eat his dinner with or a bed to lie upon. 

On the afternoon of the day on which the above-reported short dia- 
logue took place, St. John and his father, converging from different 
points of the compass to one centre, enter almost at the same moment 
the library. ‘Two canary-coloured Colossi have just deposited tea on 
a small table. St.John has neither neckerchief nor collar; his brown 
throat is bared in a négligé as becoming to most men as the @ quatre 
‘pingles exactitude of their park get-up is unbecoming. 

A man in the loose carelessness of his every-day country clothes is a 
man: in the prim tightness of his Pall Mall toilette he is a little, 
stiff, jointless figure out of a Noah’s ark. 

“Slops again!” says Paterfamilias, very gruffly. “I never come 
into this room at any hour of the day or night without finding you 
women drinking tea! Why on earth, if you are thirsty, cannot you 
drink becr or water, instead of ruining your insides with all that 
wash ?” 

At this courteous speech a silence falls on the company. Sir 
Thomas mostly brings silence with him; he is half-conscious that at 
his entry voices are choked and laughter quenched, and it serves to 
exasperate him the more. 

“You sit with your knees into the fire in air-tight rooms all day 
long,” pursues he, in his loud, hectoring voice, “and destroy your 
digestions with gallons of hot tea, and then you are surprised at 
having tallow in your cheeks, instead of lilies and roses, as your 
grandmothers lad !” 

“Perhaps,” says St. John, drily, “the ladies deny the justice of 
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your conclusions, Sir Thomas; perhaps they do not own the soft 
impeachment of tallowy cheeks which you so gallantly ascribe to 
them.” 

As he speaks his eyes involuntarily rest on the clear, rose brilliance 
of the young stranger’s happy, beautiful child-face. 

“T don’t mind being called ‘ tallow face,” says Esther, with a low 
langh—* Juliet was; her father said to her, ‘Out, you baggage! you 
tallow face !’” 

“He must have been an ancestor of Sir Thomas's in direct male 
line, must not he?” says the young man, gaily stooping over her and 
whispering. 

Seeing them so familiarly and joyously whisper together, Constance 
looks up with an air of astonished displeasure, which Gerard per- 
ceiving, instantly turns towards her. 

“ What are you making, Conny ?” 

“ Braces.” 

“For me, no doubt? With your usual thoughtfulness, you recol- 
lected that my birthday falls next week, and you were preparing a 
little surprise for me. Well, never mind; though I have made the 
discovery rather prematurely, I'll be as much surprised as ever when 
the day of presentation arrives.” 

“They are not for you, St. John; they are for the bazaar.” 

“The bazaar!” he repeats, a little testily. “For the last month all 
your thoughts have tended bazaarwards; you neither eat, nor sleep, 
nor speak, nor hear, nor smell, without some reference to the bazaar.” 

“Bazaar! Humbug!” growls Sir Thomas, rising and walking 
towards the door. “A parcel of idle women getting together to sell 
trash and make asses of themselves !” 

Then he goes out, and bangs the door. 

“T would not for worlds have given him the satisfaction of agreeing 
with him while he was in the room,” says St. John, insensibly speaking 
in a louder key now that the autocrat before whom all voices sink has 
removed himself; “but, for once in my life, I must confess to coin- 
ciding in opinion with aged P.: to be pestered with unfeminine, un- 
ladyhike importunity to buy things that one would far rather be 
without—to be lavishly generous, and get no credit for it—to be 
swindled without any hope of legal redress; this is the essence of a 
charitable bazaar !” 

“Dear me!” says Esther, with a crest-fallen sigh. “And I had 
been looking forward to it so much!” 

He sits down on a low chair beside her sofa. “Looking forward to 
a bazaar!” he echoes, with a half-incredulous smile. “My dear Miss 
Craven, what a revelation as to your past history that one sentence is! 
Why, I should as soon think of looking forward to a visit to the 
dentist, or to my mother’s funeral !” 
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“No one expects to enjoy it; it is a necessary evil,” says Miss Bles- 
sington, with resignation. 

“ Like dancing with married men, or going to church ?” 

“Conny! Conny!” shouts Sir Thomas from somewhere in the un- 
seen distance. 

Conny rises, though reluctantly, and leaves the other two ¢éte-a-tete. 

“ Miss Blessington is going to have a stall,” says Esther, presently, 
for the sake of saying something, catching a little nervously at the 
first remark that occurred to her. 

“Yes.” 

“And I am to help her.” 

“ Yes.” 

“But I will promise not to pester you with unfeminine, unladylike 
importunity to buy my wares.” 

“T am sorry to hear it.” 

“Miss Blessington has two friends coming to stay with her for it.” 

“Yes,” 

“ Are you glad or sorry ?” 

“Glad is a weak word to express my feelings; I am in ecstasies !” 

“They are beautiful, I suppose—refined, witty, as I always picture 
the women of your world ?” she says, a little enviously. 

“On the contrary, it would be impossible to find two more fade, 
negative specimens of Belgravian womanhood: they have not a single 
angle in either of their characters.” 

“Do you think ¢hat a recommendation ?” 

“T did not say so.” 

“But you implied it, by expressing such exaggerated joy at their 
coming.” 

“So I did—so I do; and if they ,were to rise in number from 
two to fifty, like Falstaff’s highwaymen, I should express greater joy 
still.” 

“And why ?” raising herself from her cushions to get a straighter, 
truer look into his bright, grave eyes. 

“ Because,” he says, lowering his voice a little, and leaning closelier 
over her, “the larger the party the better chance there is of undis- 
turbed ¢éte-c-tétes between congenial spirits. Do you see?” 

And Esther does see, and thinking, on Robert Brandon, is uneasily 
joyful. 


Ere the arrival of the looked-for bazaar Miss Craven’s cure is com- 
plete. On the day preceding the one appointed for that philanthropic 
festivity, she has been walking in the late evening about the moon- 
coloured garden, free from any remaining lameness, leaning on St. 
John’s arm. She does not need the slight stay, but it pleases him to 
give and her to receive it. It does not please Miss Blessington, 
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however, watching them from an upper chamber—watching Esther 
dabble her small hands in the opal water in the great bronze water- 
lily leaf that makes the basin of the fountaim—watching St. John, 
rapt and absorbed in her pretty foolish chatter. And yet their talk, 
if she could but hear it, holds nothing obnoxiously fond cr flirtatious ; 
it might be proclaimed by the bellman in the streets. 

“How nice it is to be no longer a devil upon two sticks!” the 
young girl is saying, joyfully; and the man makes answer, “ You 
will be up to another gallop across the park to-morrow ?” 

“Never, never!” she cries, bringing together emphatically her two 
gleaming, wet hands. “ You have witnessed my first and last eques- 
trian feat; with my own free will I will mount never a horse again, 
unless it is the rocking-horse at the end of the north gallery: it is 
frisky, yet safe; gallops and plunges, yet stands still: that is the 
horse for me.” 

He laughs, and then they are silent. 

A star falls, hurling itself mysteriously down the sky, and into the 
dark ; two bats glide past, dusky, noiseless. Bats always seem to me 
like the ghosts of dead birds, that haunt the green gardens and copses 
they used to love. 

St. John speaks presently. “One forms mistaken estimates of 
people’s characters; I should not have imagined you a coward.” 

“ But I am one, physically and morally,” she answers, sighing. 

As the ladies retire to bed, Miss Blessington enters Esther’s room— 
a familiarity which somewhat surprises that virgin, as it is the first 
time that it has been accorded to her. 

“T have come to congratulate you!” Constance says, civilly ; “ you 
have made a wonderful recovery.” 

“Yes, wonderful !” 

“You can walk perfectly well without assistance, cannot you?” 

“Perfectly ” (turning away her head, in the guilty consciousness of 
having, despite her entire soundness of limb, not walked without 
assistance). 

“St. John is very useful as a walking-stick, isn’t he ?” (playfully.) 

“He thought it would tire me less,” replies the other, flushing ; 
“he has been most kind !” 

“He always is,’ answers Miss Blessington, quickly: “it is his 
nature; old beggarwomen, dogs, cats, dirty children in the gutter—it 
is all one to him.” 

“ Really !” 

“That universal geniality amounts almost to a weakness, though an 
amiable one; it has often been the cause of exciting hopes that, of 
course, he had neither the wish nor the power to gratify.” 

“What! in old beggarwomen, dogs, cats, and dirty children in the 
gutter ?” says Esther, smiling merrily, yet with scorn. 
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“Tf I did not take an interest in you,” continues Constance, leaning 
in a graceful, artistic pose against the mantelpiece, “I should, of 
course, not take the trouble to mention the subject; but, as I do, I 
thought it the kindest thing I could do to you to set you on your 
guard against attentions to which you, who do not know him, might, 
without vanity, attribute some importance, but which I, who know 
him so thoroughly, know to mean absolutely nothing, beyond a sort 
of general bonhomie towards the whole of the human race.” 

“T am deeply grateful,” answers the young girl, with sarcastic 
emphasis ; “but in my part of the world girls are not in the habit of 
cherishing vague hopes because a man has the civility to offer them 
his arm when they are disabled by an accident from walking by them- 
selves.” 

“ Well, forewarned is forearmed, you know” (nodding and smiling) ; 
“and from some careless, slighting remarks that St. John let fall the 
other day, I thought I should not be acting the part of a friend by 
you if I did not warn you against a snare into which I have seen 
others older, and knowing more of the world than you do, fall. Good 
night !” 

“Stay!” cries Esther, springing up, and catching hold of her com- 
panion’s gauzy dress in detention. “It is unfair to tell a person half, 
and not the whole. What were the slighting remarks that Mr. 
Gerard made & propos of me ?” 

“Really, I—I—don’t remember exactly,” replies Constance, with 
reluctance, half-feigned, half-real; “I did not pay much attention at 
the time; it was an admission that slipped out without my intend- 
ing it.” 

“ But, now that it has slipped out,” cries the other, authoritatively, 
“you must explain it fully, please.” 

“Well, really—please don’t look so tragic—it can be of so very 
little consequence to you what he said or did not say about you——” 

“Tnfinitesimally little! but still I mean to hear it.” 

“Well” (with rather an awkward laugh), “the situation is hardly 
worthy such Mrs. Siddons’ airs: it was only that, when I was remon- 
strating with him the other day on his manner to you, he said, in his 
off-hand, abrupt way, something to the effect that when he threw you 
over—never for a moment denying that sooner or later he would do 
so—you would not be much worse off than you were before—that 
you would get over it soon, or something of that description. I 
cannot recall the exact phrase. Good night!” 

But beautiful Esther, standing there stricken, credulous, with eager, 
angry eyes, forgets to make the answering greeting. 
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Cuaprer XIII. 


Tue Bazaar vay has arrived; so likewise have Constance’s chosen 
friends, the Misses De Grey ; so likewise has their brother, commonly 
called Dick De Grey, for no other reason that we wot of but that at 
his baptism he received the name of Charles. The large open carriage 
which had so impressed Esther on her first arrival at Brainton station, 
and St. John’s smart T.-cart, with his big, black horse, at whose head, 
or rather at some distance below whose nose, a cockaded infant stands 
trim and tiny, are at the door. 

“ How are we to divide?” says Miss Blessington, coming out under 
the portico and unfurling her white Honiton parasol. “How many of 
us are there? Adeline, Georgina, Miss Craven, and myself, four, and 
you two gentlemen six. St. John, will you drive Miss De Grey ?” 

“TI should be delighted,” he answers, slowly and tardily, not looking 
up from the gardenia which he is fastening on his coat; “but I 
believe I am under an old engagement to drive Miss Craven. You 
have never been in a T.-cart, have you?” (looking at her imploringly, 
to back him up in the ready lie to which, for love of her, he has just 
given vent.) 

“Never!” she answers, smiling coldly. “And now that I see to 
what a height one has to climb, and in what close proximity one must 
be to that huge quadruped’s heels, I am in no hurry to make the ex- 
periment, I release you from your engagement, Mr. Gerard, if it ever 
existed ; if it is all the same to everybody, I prefer the—I never can re- 
collect the names of carriages—barouche, sociable, landau, which is it?” 

He stares at her for an instant in blank astonishment; then, turn- 
ing away quickly to hide the mortification which he knows to be 
legible on his face, without a word or a groan helps the oldest, plainest, 
languidest of the Misses De Grey into the '’.-cart and drives off with her. 
And Esther steps into the sociable, and tries to feel triumphant and 
dignified, contemplating, for a dozen miles, Miss Georgina De Grey’s 
gold-dusted hair and featureless face, and submitting meekly to having 
the modest proportions of her own toilette covered up and smothered 
in the abundance and volume of her vis-a-vis’ laces and frillings. 

“Since he means to throw me over, it is as well to be beforehand 
with him,” she says to herself, her eyes fixed pensively on the re- 
volving black and yellow wheel; “in such cases it is always best to 
take the initiative. It would have been very pleasant, so high up out 
of the dust ; but what have I to do with aristocratic vehicles? <A gig, 
a wheelbarrow, a pig-tub—such are the only conveyances I am likely 
to have experience of in after-life; why then inoculate myself with a 
taste for luxuries that are for my betters ?” : 

And meanwhile St. John holds dreary converse with himself, while 
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a river of sound, on which the words Nilsson, Romeo e Giulietta, 
Schneider, drums, Holland House, garden party, float, pours into his 
ear from the direction of his companion. “She is honest, at all 
events; does not relish my society, and does not affect to do so; 
tolerated me only as long as I was useful, like a dog, in fetching and 
carrying. Why am I so unpopular with women? - Is it what I do, 
what I say, or what I am, that makes me so? Is it anything mend- 
able or unmendable ?” 

% % Ye * oa * 

Precisely seventeen minutes past two of the clock, the Melford 
town-hall clock, and visitors are beginning to arrive pretty thickly ; 
three or four barouches, seven or eight wagonettes, and nine or ten 
pony-carriages, are trotting and walking and crawling up the steep 
Melford street. Climbing the side of a house is child’s play to the 
ascent of that most perpendicular of high streets. The doctor’s 
house, red, and with redder berries thick about its plate-glass windows, 
stands on your right as you go up the town. The Doctor and the 
Doctoress are issuing from the brass-knockered hall door—she in a 
grey moire antique, that old Mrs. Evans’ quinsy paid for, and gold 
bracelets that took their rise from Mr. Watkin’s decline and fall. 

The town-hall stands in its grey limestone respectability in the 
market place, over against the Bell Inn; it has an arched doorway, 
and under this arch man, woman, and child go pacing in little, smart, 
tulle bonnets and black hats, with their purses full of small change, 
and their hearts of that most excellent virtue—christian charity. 
Round the hall counters are ranged, and behind these counters stand 
a phalanx of young women, prepared to exert their little abilities in 
overreaching and circumventing their fathers, lovers, and brothers, to 
the utmost. 

Miss Blessington’s stall is next-door neighbour to poor Mrs. Tom- 
kins, the Felton curate’s fat, childridden wife—as, in some foreign city, 
they tell us that you may see marble palaces and mud-hovels cheek by 
jowl ; for as is a mud-hovel to a marble palace, so is poor Mrs. 
‘Tomkins in the Melford table of valuation to Miss Blessington. 

Mrs. Tomkins’ main hope is in her sister, pretty, second-rate, pert 
Miss Smith, who, with a dog-collar round her waist, to demonstrate its 
tenuity, and two long, uncurled curls, vulgarly known as “ Follow me, 
lads!” floating over her fat shoulders, has been kissing strawberries 
and rosebuds, and selling them at half-a-crown apiece, to such attorneys’ 
clerks and doctors’ assistants of weak intellect as inhabit Melford town. 

On Miss Blessington’s other side the Misses Denzil hold sway— 
daughters of a neighbour baronet, whom for twenty years past Sir 
Thomas has hated with the hate of hell, because he once beat him in 
a contest for thé county. Belinda Denzil, an elderly young lady, tall 
and yellow and stately ; likest to a dandelion among the flowers of 
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the field; and Priscilla, a beady-eyed, brisk brune, of whom her 
admirers predicate that she could talk the hind leg off a mule! 

Mr. Gerard and Mr. De Grey are strolling about together arm in 
arm ; criticising the wares a little and the saleswomen a good deal. 
They are not particularly fond of one another; but no more was 
Alexander Selkirk, I dare say, of his next-door neighbour, when he 
lived in town, if he ever did. All the same, if the said next-door 
neighbour had happened to land on that most irreligious of desert 
islands, where the benighted valleys and rocks never heard the sound of 
the church-going bell, don’t you suppose that he would have rushed into 
his arms? So in this desert island of Melford, St. John and Dick, the 
only two respectable fellows, as they think, among a savage horde of 
squireens, march about, hooked on together for mutual defence against 
the barbarians. 

“You seem to be driving a thriving trade,” remarks St. John, who, 
after his wanderings, has at length come to anchor at Miss Bles- 
sington’s stall, addressing Esther, but addressing her diffidently, as 
one that, after the severe and uncalled-for snubbing he had this 
morning received, was by no means sure of the reception his civilities 
might meet with, while three old women and a parson squeeze in 
beside himself and his friend. 

“Perhaps you will kindly contribute towards making it more 
thriving, by buying something?” replies Miss Craven, coolly and 
drily. “Let me recommend this cigar case to your notice; it is 
rather ugly, and very dear, but one must not mind trifling drawbacks 
of that kind on an occasion like the present.” 

“Did you make it ?” 

“Yes; but please don’t be so polite as to buy it on that account, as, 
upon the same grounds, you would have to buy a large proportion of 
the beautiful works of art before you.” 

So speaking, she turns away from him to another customer, as if 
glad to be rid of him. 

“May I ask what the price of this is?” asks Mr. De Grey, leaning 
with languid familiarity over Miss Smith’s counter (everybody is 
familiar with Miss Smith; that is one of her great charms), and 
holding up a gorgeously-embroidered smoking cap between his grey- 
kid finger and thumb. 

“One pound eleven and sixpence halfpenny,” replies the young 
lady, with glib obsequiousness, all a-twitter with excitement at being 
addressed by an august being in a cut-away coat who is known 
throughout the room to be a visitor at Felton Hall. “But, dear me!” 
(fussing about with unnecessary empressement) “I have got a much 
more stylish one somewhere, if I could but lay my hands on it—one 
that I made myself, if that is any recommendation! He! he!” (with 
a gigele.) 
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“Can you doubt it?” retorts he, sucking the top of his cane, and 
staring at her with lazy impertinence. 

Meanwhile the room is getting very crowded and stuffy: it is a 
very small town-hall, and all Melford and the southern half of 
——shire are compressed into it—the result being much animal heat, 
some ill-humour, and infinite grief over rent garments; which is 
reversing the case of the ancients, who rent their garments in sign of 
grief. And in and through and about this warm throng many girls, 
emissaries from different stalls, go pushing and elbowing to enlist 
unwilling subscribers to raffles. Philanthropy has gone nigh to 
unsexing them; it has turned modest, reserved ladies into forward, 
importunate Mcenads. 

Foremost, most energetic, most unrebuffable of these emissaries is 
Miss Priscilla Denzil. She flies about hither and thither, with her 
white gown all limp and tumbled, and her rough hair pushing its way 
resolutely from under the blue ribbons which make a vain show of 
confining it @ la Grecque. She is not thinking a bit of how she is 
looking ; her whole soul is intent on doing a good stroke of business, 
and none can escape her. 

Sir Thomas Gerard has just entered the hall. Having ridden into 
Melford on magisterial business, the idea has struck him of how much 
better and more cuttingly he will be able to abuse the bazaar at 
dinner this evening if he has had the advantage of seeing it. With a 
dog-whip in his hand, and an intense desire to lay it about the 
shoulders of the company expressed in his cross face, he is pushing 
his way along when attacked by the dauntless Priscilla. 

“Oh! Sir Thomas, please let me put you down in the raffle for a 
fender-stool ; so handsome! white arums on a red ground; do let me, 
so handsome !” 

“A what, Miss Priscilla ?” 

“ A fender-stool.” 

“Humph! the stupidest things that ever were invented,” answers 
the baronet, snarling. “If they had been made expressly to trip people 
up, and pitch them head-foremost into the fire, they could not have 
answered the purpose better.” 

“Did they ever pitch you head-foremost into the fire?’ asks Miss 
Prissy, insinuatingly (“‘ because [aside], if so, I wonder who ever was 
fool enough to pick you out again!”) 

“No, and they shall never have the chance as long as I can prevent 
them,” replies the gracious elder, walking off. 

For a minute Priscilla stands still, rebuffed ; but recovering herself 
speedily rushes off again, charges with her fender-stool an old maid 
who has one already, and a poor little whitey-brown curate who has 
no house to put one in, &e. &e. 

“T am afraid I have not done them up very neatly,’ Esther is 
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saying, as she gives a parcel into Mr. De Grey’s hands—Miss Smith 
having at leneth frightened that gentleman from her side by the 
rapid “strides to intimacy which she was making with him; “my 
fingers toil in vain after the nimbleness with which shopmen whisk 
a parcel into shape and compactness before you have time to look 
round.” 

Mr. De Grey has spent @ small fortune in pincushions, kettle- 
holders, dressed dolls, and many other such-like articles, which no 
young man of fashion should be without. 

“ What have I done to be so neglected, Miss Craven?” asks Gerard, 
elevating his eyebrows plaintively. “Am I expected te put on these 
slippers on the spot, that I am given no paper to pack them up in?” 

“Oh! I beg your pardon; I thought that Miss De Grey was 
attending to you,” answers Esther, in the most business-like, shop- 
woman voice, without smiling or lifting her eyes. 

“T thought no one ever gave change at a bazaar,” he says, try- 
ing to make her lcok up at him, as she puts a few shilling gs into his 
hand, 

“TI do not approve of such extortion,” she answers, demurely; 
“honesty is the best policy.” 

“That proverb must have been invented, as Whately justly ob- 
served, by some one who had tried the other alternative.” 

She smiles a little against her will. “I wish you two would go 
now,” she says, addressing both young men indifferently ; “you are 
only making me idle. Look! there are three old maids ready to 
storm the position, and only deterred by you.” 

“Rhadamantha, Hebe, and Niobe !” says St. John, laughing. 

“Please go; I know you are not thinking of baying anything more.’ 

“Don Ferdinando can do no more than he can do, and at oseal 
he is pretty well cleaned out.” 

At Miss Blessington’s stall trade is certainly very brisk: it is con- 
sidered a fitting mark of respect to the family to buy their goods, and 
so the honest burgesses of Melford make it a point of honour to buy 
Miss Blessington’s and Miss De Grey’s blotting-books and babies’ 
socks in preference to anyone else's , however superior in fabric and 
less exorbitant in price e anybody else’s might be. 

Miss Blessington has just sunk upon a chair, with an affectation of 
creat fatigue, and is saying languidly, “If ever anyone deserved the 
martyr’s crown, that person is J; within the last ten minutes I have 
sold nine cushions and fifteen pairs of muffetees.” 

“There's plenty of cool tea and warm ices at the other end of the 
room, if you think they are likely to restore you,” suggests Gerard, 
who is still leaning his elbow on the counter, and has not gone away 
as commanded. 

“Tt makes one quite hot,” pursues Miss Blessington, leaning back 
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and fanning herself vigorously, “merely to look at Prissy Denzil 
rushing about like a Mcenad, worrying every one to put into raffles.” 

“Providence made a great mistake when it made that girl a lady,” 
says St. John, following, with a look of half-disgust in his fastidious 
eyes, Priscilla’s little dishevelled figure; ‘she would have been much 
happier haggling for halfpence at a huckster’s stall.” 

The afternoon draws towards its close; people have come and 
bought, and raffled and gone again, carrying manifold ill-tied paper 
parcels with them. ‘The farmeresses and yeomen’s wives of the 
Melford district have departed, carrying with them, in their minds’ 
eye, for imitation against next Sunday, the cut of Miss Blessington’s 
skirt, and the profuse curls and bandeaue of Miss De Grey’s intricate 
coiffure. The room is emptying, and the day’s duty approaching 
its end. 

“T say, old fellow,” remarks Mr. De Grey, touching St. John on 
the shoulder as he leans against the wall, gazing somewhat morosely 
at his own boots, “don’t you think we might as well be saying Ta-ta ? 
I don’t know what you have, but I have had nearly enough of this 
gay and festive scene.” 

“ All right,” answers the other, shaking off dull care; “ I have put 
into exactly twenty-five rafiles, and only got a christening robe and a 
squirt, so I think I may be supposed to have done my duty.” 

At the door there is a little confusion—carriages driving up, car- 
riages driving away; a small crowd gathered to see the smart ladies ; 
two policemen. 

The Felton equipage and Mr. Gerard’s T.-cart stand at some 
little distance down the street. St. John offers Esther his arm, and 
she, having no decent excuse for declining, takes it. As they walk 
along, he speaks to her hurriedly, and not without temper. “If you 
have no special ground of quarrel against me—and Heaven knows 
why you should have—but feel only that weariness to which most 
women seem, in my society, to be more or less subject, be unselfish, 
and let me drive you home. I will not speak, neither need you, if 
you will have it so; there are many things more unsociable than 
absolute silence.” 

“Why cannot you be satisfied with this morning’s arrangements ?” 
she asks, demurring ; the recollection of his reported insult rankling 
in her mind. 

He shrugs his shoulders expressively. “If you had had three 
fourths of ‘Le Follet’ and half the Morning Post poured into your 
reluctant ears, as I have, you would not have asked that question.” 

“Tf you have heard half the Morning Post, is not it a thousand 
pities that you should not hear the other half?” she inquires, drily. 

They have reached the T.-cart, the big black horse, the baby-tiger : 
in the low, red sun the new harness shines brightly. 
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“T almost wish you could sprain your other ankle,’ Gerard says, 
recovering his good humour. “As long as you were lame, you were 
much more amiable,” 

Ten minutes more, and, the Melford steep street and railway bridge 
left behind them, they are trotting with smooth briskness between the 
nutty, briary hedgerows. At first the silence which Gerard had 
guaranteed threatens to remain unbroken; it is infringed at last by 
Esther, out of whose heart the fair late breeze, the happy yellow 
stillness, and, lastly, the proximity to and solitude with the beloved 
one, are smoothing all angry creases. (“If he did speak lightly of me,” 
she thinks, sorrowfully, “we shall not have the chance of many more 
drives together ; whether he think ill or well, highly or meanly, of me, 
let me be happy with him while I may!”) 

“ What a pleasant vehicle this would be to make a driving tour in !” 

“A tour of all the cathedral towns throughout England, as the Heir 
of Redclyffe proposed spending his honeymoon in making !” 

She laughs. 

“T remember long ago the Saturday Review saying of some she 
novelist’s men, that they were like old governesses in trousers; it was 
not a bad simile, was it ?” 

Silence falls upon them again; broken this time by Gerard, who, 
turning abruptly towards his companion, says, “You are not bored by 
my society, Miss Craven? Unless you are cast‘ in a mould different 
from the rest of humanity, you iust be bored by the society of the 
Misses De Grey. Why, then, were you so resoiute this morning in 
rejecting the one and accepting the other? This is the problem that 
has been puzzling me for the last half mile.” 

She hangs her head, like a scolded schoolchild. 

“What was your motive ?” 

“A prudential one, partly,” she answers, rallying her spirits. “I 
knew that in after life I should have small experience of T.-carts and 
such rich man’s luxuries, so I thought it wiser not to run the risk of 
contracting a taste for them.” 

“ How do you know what the experience of your after life may be ?” 

“One may argue from the known to the unknown; I can give a 
pretty shrewd guess.” 

“ And was that your sole motive ?” 

“What does it matter to you whether it, was or not ?” 

“Nothing ; except that, to a philosophical mind like mine, woman 
and her caprices are an interesting psychological study. Did you 
ever hear of an essay of Addison’s entitled ‘ Dissection of a Coquette’s 
Heart 2” 

“T am not a coquette,” she cries, indignantly, answering the in- 
direct accusation directly. 

“Tdid not say you were. I hope you are not—I hope to God you 
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are not!” he answers, with more vehemence than the occasion seer 
to demand. 

‘And yet,” she says, feeling oppressed by the solemnity of 
manner and trying to speak lightly, “I have heard it said that 
woman can be thoroughly attractive who is not something of a flirt 

“TJ had rather that she should be thoroughly wnattractive then, 
answers, shortly and grimly. 

“Men always wish to have a monopoly of all pleasant sins,” 
retorts, a little cynically. 

“Tf you think that the reason why I wish you not to flirt is th 
want a monopoly of that occupation, you are mistaken,” he s 
gravely ; “it is an art that I have not either the will or the powe 
practise.” 

“ Really ?” 

“ Really.” 

“Seriously ?” 

“Seriously. Confess that, after that admission, your opinion of me 
is considerably lowered.” 

No answer but a smile. 

“Confess that you feel for me as sovereign a contempt as the ladies 
of the last century felt for a man that never got drunk.” 

“T feel,” she says, averting her head, and speaking under an im- 
pulse that kindles her cheeks and makes her voice falter—“I feel a 
surprise that the words you say and the words you are reported to 
say do not tally better together.” : 

“What am I reported to say?” (a little impatiently.) “A réchauffé i 
of one’s own stale speeches is not an appetising dish, but may be 
wholesome as an exhortation to consistency.” 

“A person—I was told—” begins Esther, floundering in confusion 
among different forms of speech—“I was told—by a person that 
ought to have known—that you had spoken in a slighting, dispar- 
aging way of—of—of—a person.” 

“Who told you so?” (breathlessly.) 

“That can be of no consequence.” 

“Without your telling me, I know,” he says, his face growing hot 
with the red of indignant anger, not guilt. “(God forgive her for such 
a lie!” 

“Tt was not true, then ?” she asks, eagerly, lifting her eyes, brimful 
of joyful relief, to his. 

“Such an accusation is not worth rebutting,” he answers, con- 
temptuously. “Is a man likely to speak slightingly of——” He 
stopsabruptly. (“Not yet! not yet! it is impossible that she can like 
me yet. Am I an Antinous, to be loved as soon as seen? Let me be 
patient—be patient !”) 
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Che Portry of the Period. 


Mr. Swinburne. 


In our paper of last month on Mr. Browning we showed how dis- 
satisfaction with the poetry of Mr. Tennyson as an exponent of the 
age had driven even his once frantic admirers to hearken for yet 
another voice, and how, in their ignorance of what it was in Mr. 
Tennyson that failed to satisfy them, they pitched upon Mr. Brown- 
ing of all people to supply the omission. What Mr. Tennyson 
wanted, we said, was loftiness; what Mr. Browning possessed, we 
observed, was depth ; and we added that, this distinction once made, 
it was obvious that the one could not possibly supplement the other, 
having no earthly affinity with it. But we lacked space, both in the 
paper on Mr. Browning and in that on Mr. Tennyson, to dwell upon 
another distinction between them, which, though in complete harmony 
with the one we have already drawn, sets the matter in another, and 
for our present purpose still more important, light. If we were 
asked to sum up the characteristics of Mr. Tennyson’s compositions in 
a single word, the word we should employ would be “ feminine,” and 
if we had to do the same for Mr. Browning’s genius, the word inevit- 
ably selected would be “studious.” The pen of the latter is essen- 
tially the pen of a student; the muse of the former is essentially— 
we must not say the muse of a woman, for we should be rendering 
ourselves liable to misconception, but—a feminine muse. And in 
these two salient qualities they are unquestionably representative 
men, and typify two of the prominent tendencies of the time. We 
have just had, froma much revered source, an essay on the Subjection 
of Women; but we think it would not be difficult to show that men, 
and especially in the domain of Art, are, and have for some time 
been, quite as subject to women, to say the least of it, as is desirable. 
In the region of morals, women may, in modern times, have had a 
beneficent influence; though, as we shall see when we come to treat 
of Mr. Swinburne’s particular genius, recent phenomena have some- 
what shaken our once favourable opinion on that score. But there 
can be no question that, in the region of Art, their influence has been 
unmitigatedly mischievous. They have ruined the stage; they have 
dwarfed painting till it has become little more than the representative 
of pretty little sentiment—much of it terribly false—and mawkish 
commonplace domesticities ; and they have helped poetry to become, 
in the hands of Mr. Tennyson at least, and of his disciples, the mere 
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handmaid of their own limited interests, susceptibilities, and yearnings. 
We do not say that Mr. Tennyson is never by any chance and on 
occasion fairly manly, though we think no one can doubt who con- 
siders the matter, that he is not even fairly manly very often, and 
never conspicuously so; and the most unreasonable of his worshippers 
would not dare for one moment, in describing his supposed merits as 
a poet, to call him masculine. That feminine is the proper word to 
apply to his compositions, taken in their entirety, no impartial judge, 
we feel convinced, would dream of denying. 

Between the essentially feminine genius {and the genius of the 
student there is an abyss; and it represents the enormous difference 
that there is between Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning. We are not 
again about to discuss Mr. Browning’s studious quality, for we so 
fully insisted on the “depth” of his genius in our last paper—and 
between depth and studiousness there is so obvious a similarity—that 
we may fairly assume the point as settled. What we now wish to 
note is, that whilst, as we have said, not altogether satisfied with Mr. 
Tennyson’s feminine, unlofty way of looking at things, the critics, who 
are so enamoured of their age that they are determined to find in it 
great poetry somewhere or other, pitched upon the deep and studious 
Mr. Browning, in the hope that he would afford them the satisfaction 
they required; they have, in reality, failed, despite all their bravado 
and assurances to the contrary, to find it in that quarter. It was 
simply impossible that they should find it there. A studious writer 
is neither the complement nor the antithesis of a feminine one. 
When men say, “ This poet is too feminine,” what they want, of course, 
is a poet who shall be masculine. A student, as far as sex is con- 
cerned, as far as manly and womanly qualities are involved, is a non- 
descript. He may be incidentally of a masculine or of a feminine 
turn, just as it happens. He is a neutral in the matter. It does so 
happen that Mr. Browning is certainly far more masculine than femi- 
nine in his studiousness; but his masculinity is a mere sub-quality to 
that one great predominating characteristic. He is, over and above 
all things, an Analyser, and every other attribute is merged and lost, 
so to speak, in its conspicuous supremacy. Little wonderful, there- 
fore, was it that these same critics, still sadly wanting an adequate 
poet, for all their copious assurances that they already possessed a 
couple, warmly welcomed Mr. Swinburne’s appearance, and, enrolling 
him at once with the other two, have exultingly formed for themselves 
a Trinity of Song. Mr. Swinburne may thank Mr. Tennyson’s imper- 
fections and Mr. Browning’s shortcomings for the reception he has 
met with; for let us hasten to say that, had a really great, adequate 
poet been alive, Mr. Swinburne would have failed to attract much 
attention, save for those qualities which even his admirers do not 
admire, but of which we may remark that we shall be found very 
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tolerant. But the existence of Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning left 
ample room for Mr. Swinburne, just as the existence of Mr. Tennyson, 
Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne still leaves ample room for another, 
or indeed many another, poetical apparition. 

It might be supposed, after what we have said, that, even though 
Mr. Swinburne should turn out, on examination, to be neither the one 
great poet we should all be so delighted to hail, nor even a poet 
bringing precisely those qualities which neither the feminine nor the 
studious temperament supplies, he would at any rate have contributed 
something strikingly distinct from what we have seen is contributed 
by the other two, and be as different from Mr. Tennyson and from 
Mr. Browning as they are from each other. Different in every 
respect he unquestionably is from Mr. Browning, as every poet—and 
Mr. Swinburne is a poet—necessarily must be; Mr. Browning not 
being specifically a poet at all. It is with Mr. Tennyson, therefore, 
we must compare or contrast him; and thus, once for all, we may 
dismiss Mr. Browning to his own studious prose territory, having no 
further need of him in the poetical one. 

Now, on the first blush, it would seem as though Mr. Swinburne’s 
poetry were a genuine revolt against that of Mr. Tennyson, and as 
though he had struck a distinct and even antagonistic note. That 
Mr. Swinburne himself thinks so is evident from some observations 
dropped by him in his “ Notes on Poems and Reviews :” a defence of 
his muse “against the strictures of those who complained—in our 
opinion, with absurd extravagance—of its alleged indecency and 
profanity.” 

“In one thing,” he says, “it seems I have erred: I have forgotten 
to prefix to my work the timely warning of a great poet and 
humorist : 

** J’en préviens les méres des familles, 
Ce que j’écris n’est pas pour les petites filles 
Dont on coupe le pain en tartines; mes vers 
Sont des vers de jeune homme.’ 


“T have overlooked the evidence which every day makes clear, that 
our time has room only for such as are content to write for children 
and girls. . . . Happily, there is no fear that the supply of milk for 
babes will fall short of the demand for some time yet. There are 
moral milkmen enough, in all conscience, crying their ware about the 
streets and by-ways.” 

A few pages farther on Mr. Swinburne adds : 

“The question at issue is whether or not all that cannot be lisped 
in the nursery or fingered in the schoolroom is therefore to be cast 
out of the library? whether or not the domestic circle is to be for all 
men and writers the outer limit and extreme horizon of their world of 
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work? . . . Literature, to be worthy of men, must be large, liberal, 
sincere ; and if literature is not to deal with the full life of man and 
the whole nature of things, let it be cast aside with the rods and 
rattles of childhood. Against how few really great names has not this 
small and dirt-encrusted pebble been thrown! A reputation seems 
imperfect without this tribute also; one jewel is wanting to the crown. 
| . . . With English versifiers now, the idyllic form is alone in fashion. 
. . » We have idylls good and bad, ugly and pretty; idylls of the 
farm and the mill; idylls of the dining-room and the deanery... . 
The idyllic form is best for domestic and pastoral poetry. Itis natur- 
ally on a lower level than that of tragic or lyric verse. Its gentle 
and maidenly lips are somewhat narrow for the stream and somewhat 
cold for the fire of song. It is very fit for the sole diet of girls; not 
very fit for the sole sustenance of man.” 

We must be pardoned for making so long a quotation, for we abso- 
lutely need it ; and perhaps, considering the excellence of the compo- 
sition, no apology is required. ‘The point could not be better or more 
clearly put. Neither could it possibly be made more apparent that 
Mr. Swinburne here intends to protest against the excessive estimate 
usually paraded of the Laureaie’s poetry, both as regards its matter 
and its manner; and if the above is not an accusation, virtually 
embodying the distinction we have made, that Mr. Tennyson’s muse is 
essentially a “feminine” one, and a trumpet call to critics and the 
public to demand some more masculine stuff, and welcome it with open 
arms if it does appear, language must have lost all its uses. But of 
course it does embody such a protest against the feminine genius of 
Mr. Tennyson’s verse, and a bold, admirably written plea for what is 
more “ fit for the sustenance of man.” 

The question therefore arises, Has Mr. Swinburne, acting up to his 
excellent theory, turned his back on the haunts of feminine muses, 
struck out a masculine strain, and wrung from strenuous chords nervous 
and extolling hymns worthy of men and gods? Alas! Who shall 
say it? True, he has given us no more idylls of the farm and the 
mill, of the dining-room and the deanery; nor will any one pretend 
| that his lyrics and ballads are fit for the sole or even for part of the diet 
i of girls. But what have men—to say nothing of gods—men brave, 

muscular, bold, upright, chivalrous—we will not say chaste, for that is 
q scarcely a masculine quality (“I will find you twenty lascivious turtles 
| ere one chaste man,” says no less an authority than Shakespeare ”), but 
at any rate clean—men with “pride in their port, defiance in their 
eye,” men daring, enduring, short of speech and terrible in action— 
what have these to do with Mr. Swinburne’s Venuses and Chaste- 
lards, his Anactorias and [austines, his Dolores, his Sapphos, 
or his Hermaphroditus? If these be his Olympus, we prefer the 
deanery and the dining-room, or eyen the drawing-room. We do 
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not say that they are not fair, much less that they are illegitimate, 
subjects for the poet’s pen; but are they masculine? That is the 
question. Mr. Swinburne need fear no prudish or bigoted criticism from 
us. Venus or virgin, it is all one to us, provided he can make fine 
poetry out of either ; though, of course, we should always reserve to 
ourselves the right of deciding which was the nobler theme. He may 
take Priapus for his Apollo, if he will, so that he have dexterity and 
daintiness enough to handle a difficult matter becomingly, and extol a 
satyr into a Celestial. But it will not do to empty Olympus of its 
divinities, fill it with tipsy Bacchanals and meretricious Moenads, and 
then conceive that idylls of the earth, earthy—idylls of the farm and 
the mill—have been gloriously surpassed. Is this all that his Hellenic 
culture has taught him? Were “ Kisses that burn and bite ” the ever- 
lasting theme of Homer, of Pindar, or of the grand tragedians of their 
country? Who was it but an Athenian that declared that poetry 
should consist of nothing but hymns to the gods and praises of virtue, 
and in the severity of his wrath at lascivious strains and Lydian mea- 
sures banished all bards from his ideal republic? We hear much of 
the puritanical spirit of Christianity; and in non-Catholic countries 
there has been at times considerably too much of this. But what 
about the occasional puritanism of Greek paganism? It too could 
revolt against literary excesses, and prove that in that respect, as 
in many another, it can compete with the creeds that helped to 
overthrow it. If ever there was a thorough Christian poet, Words- 
worth was surely that man. Yet so little did he associate paganism 
with what he, at least, would have deemed profane and indecent, that in 
his despair at the temper of his own times, he cried out : 


“Great God! I'd rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn ; 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathéd horn.” 


If Mr. Swinburne be really anxious to see the fulfilment of his pro- 
phecy in his “ Hymn to Proserpine ”— 


* Though before thee the throned Cytherean be fallen, and hidden her head. 
Yetthy kingdomshall pass, Galilean; thy dead shall go down to thee dead” — 


it were surely desirable that he did not travesty the men and women, 
the gods and goddesses, of that earlier time. And in what way does 
he travesty them? By eliminating all that was masculine—and 
What a masculine epoch it was !—and intensifying and exaggerating 
what was not masculine by aid of his modern feminine lens. For to 


this clear charge and distinct conclusion must we come: that far from 
VOL. XXVI. 2u 
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Mr. Swinburne being more masculine even than Mr. Tennyson, he is 
positively less so. Where has he given us, to use his own words, 
“Literature worthy of men, large, liberal, sincere?” Where the 
“literature that deals with the full life of man and the whole nature 
of things?” We readily grant that the “lilies and languors of virtue” 
do not constitute the full life of man and the whole nature of things ; 
but we must protest that neither do “the roses and raptures of vice.” 
Is that the sense in which he reads the magnificent saying of Schiller, 
when drenched and suffused with the old classical temper he exclaimed, 
“Man has lost his dignity, but Art has saved it. Truth still lives 
in fiction, and from the copy will the original be restored.” What 
does Mr. Swinburne think is either the copy or the original of man’s 
dignity? Is it represented in such lines as these ?— 


“ Ah that my lips were tuneless lips, but pressed 
To the bruised blossom of thy scourged white breast ! 
Ah that my mouth for Muses’ milk were fed 
On the sweet blood thy sweet small wounds had bled! 
That with my tongue I felt them, and could taste 
The faint flakes from thy bosom to thy waist !” 


We are not afraid of quoting anything Mr. Swinburne has written, 
and treating it with becoming critical fairness; but in quoting the 
above lines, we want to know if their author thinks he is using Art to 
save something man has lost or would otherwise lose? Is this the 
verse that is peculiarly “fit for the sole sustenance of man?” Mr. 
‘Tennyson, of whose extreme moral propriety some people have made 
such an absurd parade, has written something very similar, to the full 
as impassioned, and considerably better balanced : 


* My whole soul waiting silently, 
All naked in a sultry sky, 
Droops blinded with his piercing eye : 
I will possess him, or will die. 
T will grow round him in his place; 
Grow, live, die looking on his face ; 
Die, dying clasp’d in his embrace. 
Fatima. 


We distinctly remember lending the volume containing this poem 
to a young lady, and having it returned to us by her mamma, with 
the remark—we are indulging in no hackneyed joke, but narrating a 
simple fact—that she strongly objected to a volume containing such 
abomination as the foregoing, and preferred that her daughter should 
restrict her poetical reading to Mr. Tupper. The man who wrote 
“ Vivien,” and the parting scene between Guinivere and Lancelot, has 
not invariably been a moral milkman. Mr. Tennyson has such im- 
mense skill as a craftsman, that he successfully passes off upon proper 
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people what they would call shocking improprieties if proceeding 
from a less dexterous hand. Therefore, if all that Mr. Swinburne is 
pleading for in his defence of something “that cannot be lisped in 
the nursery or fingered in the schoolroom,” be only the free delineation 
of sexual passion, we are bound to say that Mr. Tennyson, in his more 
extreme moods, and the Hon. Robert Lytton, in his ordinary ones, 
have both anticipated him, and thus blunted the force of his literary 
complaints. It is true that neither of them has indulged in quite 
such warm language as Mr. Swinburne; but that is an affair of re- 
lative colouring, not a matter of substance, subject, or principle. As 
far as Mr. Lytton is concerned, one has only to glance at ‘‘ The Wan- 
derer,” passim, for a proof of our assertion; and surely such lines as 


“O love! O fire! once he drew 
With one long kiss my whole soul thro’ 
My lips, as sunlight drinketh dew,” 


from the “ Fatima,” from which we have already quoted, or, 


* And then they were agreed upon a night 
(When the good king should not be there) to meet 
And part for ever. Passion-pale they met 
And greeted: hands in hands, and eye to cye, 
Low on the border of her couch they sat 
Stammering and staring,” 


from the “Idylls of the King,” are sufficient to exoncrate Mr. Tenny- 
son from the imputation of writing only for children and girls, and to 
prove that he can compete—and in our opinion beat—Mr. Swinburne 
on his own special ground. 

But we must grapple still more closely with the relations existing 
between the muse of Mr. Tennyson and the muse of Mr. Swinburne, 
inasmuch as in giving a serious account of the “ Poetry of the Period” 
almost everything turns upon it. We regard each muse alike as 
essentially feminine, and we will proceed at once to illustrate what we 
mean. 

Let us for a moment step aside from the province of poetry froper, 
and direct our attention to one in which imagination, however, plays a 
leading part—the province of prose romance. Is there, or is there not, 
a palpable difference in the tone, and—if we may be permitted the 
phrase—the atmosphere, of the novels which for twenty years Sir 
Walter Scott poured forth with such unexampled vigour for the de- 
lectation of the public, and the novels with which, since the hand of 
the great wizard waxed cold, we have been so copiously favoured ? 
Who can deny that the difference is not only palpable, but strikingly 
palpable? And wherein lies the difference? There is but one answer 
to the question. Scott was manly and masculine; his successors are 
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just as distinctively feminine. During the last twenty or thirty years, 
and more decidedly during the last ten than the last twenty, and 
during the last twenty than during the last thirty, the heroines of 
novels have been more important than the heroes; and when they 
were not actually intended to be such by their author or authoress, 
they have been determinedly invested with more interest by the 
general public. We have not space to go into detail; but let us take 
on single instarce, fairly typical of the tones and tendencies to which 
we are alluding. Let us compare Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Anthony 
Trollope. There we have the whole matter in a nutshell—the repre- 
sentative novelists of their time brought face to face and contrasted. 
It were sheer waste of time to demonstrate the self-evident; that, 
though Scott can of course be relished by women, girls, and children 
too, he is pre-eminently a masculine novelist, writing for men in a 
manly spirit, and from a man’s point of view; whilst Mr. Trollope, 
though he can be relished by men, scarcely by boys, and much less 
by children, is a feminine novelist, writing for women in a womanly 
spirit and from a woman’s point of view. Had we more room, we 
would point out how, during the same period, painting and the stage— 
matters so distinct from each other as never necessarily influencing one 
the other—have experienced, as we have already hinted, a like change. 
On the stage, adventure, heroic courage, variety of passion-—Shake- 
speareanism, in a word—have had to give way to plays in which do- 
mestic sentiment and all that is expressed by the phrase “the female 
element” have predominated. ‘The walls of the Royal Academy, too, 
have annually told a similar tale. Mothers, wives, daughters, babies, 
dolls, in every conceivable touching condition ; soft, sentimental can- 
vasses, made still more alluring by pathetic, not to say mawkish, titles, 
have year after year asserted their supremacy over the grand, the 
heroic, and the manly. When did Scott die? Almost toa year when 
Mr. Tennyson began to write. And had there, meanwhile, whilst 
Scott was writing his novels, been no manly poets? Scott himself is 
the manliest of bards, though he writes of women with all that deli- 
cate grace of which the truly manly pen alone is capable. And what 
of Byron? We well may say, “he was a man.” Some people think 
he was more, and regard him as a devil. A critic by no means extra- 
vagantly favourable to him talks of his ‘demoniac sublimity.” At 
any rate, he was no moral milkman, and never shirked dealing with 
sexual passion or sentiment. But he was not for ever harping upon it. 
“ For Love is in man’s life a thing apart; 
*Tis woman’s whole existence,” 


he sings; and he proved the truth of the first line, as far as he was 
himself concerned, by his “ Cain,” his “ Manfred,” his “ Childe Harold,” 
and one of his dramas, in the last of which a woman does not even 
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figure at all. And Wordsworth? “The worthiest objects,” Words- 
worth writes, “of the exertion of the faculty of imagination are man’s 
natural affections, his acquired passions ””—an untenable distinction, of 
course, between natural and acquired ; but let that pass—“his moral 
and religious sentiments, and the external universe.” But why pursue 
the subject ? Even if any should challenge our assertion that there 
were giants in those days, they surely will not deny that at least there 
were men. In these, as far as the faculty of the imagination and the 
objects on which it is exerted are concerned, we have as novelists and 
poets only women or men with womanly vices, steeped in the feminine 
temper of the times, subdued to what they work in, and ringing 
such changes as can be rung on what—we mean no disrespect or 
depreciation of the sex, that is both fair, devout, dear, and indispen- 
sable—has well been called “everlasting woman.” Open Mr. Tenny- 
son’s first volume, and read the table of contents straight off: “ Clari- 
bel,” “ Lilian,” ‘‘ Isabel,” “ Mariana,” “Madeline,” ‘“‘ Adelmine,” and 
so on. What are “The Lady of Shalott,’ “Oriana,” “Fatima,” 
“ Eleanore,” “none,” “ The May Queen,” “The Miller’s Daughter,” 
“The Gardener’s Daughter,” “ Lady Clara Vere de Vere,” “ Love and 
Duty,” “Locksley Hall,” and the rest, all about? All about woman. 
What is“ Maud” about? Woman. Whatis “'The Princess” about ? 
Woman, woman. What are the four “Idylls of the King” about ? 
Woman, woman, woman, woman. We wonder what the Flos Recum 
Arthurus and all the Table Round would have thought had they known 
that their names and deeds would have served this one small purpose 
in the nineteenth century. We think they would have somewhat 
grimly smiled as they clanked their spurs and rattled their spears. 
“ He loves and he rides away ” is the refrain of an old song about “a 
gay young knight,” which we remember hearing in the nursery. That 
is just about what gay young knights used to do, for 


“Love is in man’s life a thing apart ;” 


or, at any rate, ought to be. 

But what has Mr. Swinburne got to do with all this? Surely a 
great deal. He has tried hard, we will grant, and very meritoriously, 
to shake off “love’s fits and fevers,” and to sing something more 
“worthy of men, large, liberal, sincere.” He must have an inkling, 


at least, of what we are urging, since he thus makes Althea address 
Meleager : 


“For with time 
Blind love burns out; but if one feed it full, 
Till some discolouring stain dyes all his life, 
He shall keep nothing praiseworthy, nor die 
The sweet wise death of old men honourable, 
Who have lived out all the length of all their years 
Blameless, and seen well-pleased the face of God, 
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And without shame and without fear have wrought 
Things memorable ; and while their days held out, 
In sight of all men and the sun’s great light 

Have gat them glory.” 





Accordingly, in ‘‘ Atalanta in Calydon,” from which the above is 
taken, and in some shorter poems, Mr. Swinburne has striven to get 
away from “Laus Veneris” and “Our Lady of Pain,” and give the 
world assurance of aman. But with the exception of the lyrical por- 
tions—of which more anon—we cannot think, despite the copious- 
ness of his language and the intensely classical air of these composi- 
tions, that he has here been really successful as an original poet. They 
are too obviously, literally, and slavishly Greek, to reap the meed due 
to spontaneous song. Anybody fairly, but not exhaustively, ac- 
quainted with such Greek dramas as have come down to us, would, in 
reading the foregoing passage, of a certainty conclude, if he were 
told nothing about it, that it was a translation from some Greek play. 
Turn to whatever page we will in “ Atalanta in Calydon,” the same 
thing strikes us, even though we know we are reading not even a 
paraphrase but a presumedly original poem : 


“ Child, if a man serve law through all his life, 
And with his whole heart worship, him all gods 
Praise ; but who loves it only with his lips, 
And not in heart and deed desiring it, 

Hides a perverse will with obsequious words, 

Him Heaven infatuates, and his twin-born fate 
Tracks, and gains on him, scenting sins far off, 
And the swift hounds of violent death devour.” 


Here it is Althea that speaks; but the utterance of Meleager is 
pitched in precisely the same key : 


“QO mother, I am not fain to strive in speech, 
Nor set my mouth against thee, who art wise 
Even as they say, and full of sacred words. 
But one thing J know surely, and cleave to this: 
That though I be not subtle of wit as thou, 
Nor womanlike to weave sweet words, and melt 
Mutable minds of wise men as with fire, 
I too, doing justly and reverencing the gods, 
Shall not want wit to see what things be right. 
For whom they love and whom reject, being gods, 
There is no man but seeth, and in good time 
Submits himself, refraining all his heart.” 


Could anything more resemble the substance and language of a 
Greek drama than these cold, statuesque, stately passages? But that 
is their very vice, if we are to consider Mr. Swinburne’s claims as an 
original poet, All this is sheer and mere imitation—imitation of the 
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very best kind, no doubt, but still nothing more; and in producing it 
Mr. Swinburne is only the slave of his schooldays and that selfsame 
spirit of the age which, vexed and mortified at having nothing grand 
and heroic of its own to say, turns its poetic eyes to the past, and has 
compelled so many of its men of letters to “do” translations of the 
great bards of Hellas. Mr. Tennyson, in his ‘‘(inone,” has done 
something more than this, infusing a modern flavour into an ancient 
and classic theme, and, in our opinion, has by that one short fragment 
surpassed all that Mr. Swinburne has written of the avowedly classical 
kind. For, as we shall see later, Mr. Swinburne’s own real genius is 
of anything but a classic, and least of all of a Greek turn. For the 
present, however, we wished only to note what it is he has done out- 
side the sexual region in which his genius most loves to disport, and 
in which it has had its most conspicuous successes; and we arrive at 
the conclusion that he has not done much there worth speaking of as 
original poetry. For the real truth is, his muse is like that of Ana- 
creon: he wants it to sing of the sons of Atreus, and to discourse of 
Cadmus, but it will discourse only of Love. There at once is its 
weakness. It is a feminine muse. 

But surely, it will be said, Mr. Swinburne’s muse is not a feminine 
muse in the same sense that Mr. Tennyson’s is; and surely he does 
not sing of love, woman, and all that is concerned with and gathers 
about woman, in the same way Mr. Tennyson does? Certainly not. 
But there is such a thing as the “one step farther,” and Mr. Swin- 
burne has taken it. Again, we must have recourse to our writers of 
prose romance, to those who exert the faculty of imagination in novels. 
We have spoken of Mr, Anthony Trollope, and have called him a 
feminine novelist, at the same time pointing him out as the fair ana- 
logue, in prose novels, of Mr. Tennyson. Now Mr. Trollope is a 
very “proper ” writer, as no doubt in manner and usually in matter 
Mr. Tennyson also is. But is Mr. Trollope the only feminine novelist 
of the time? And are all the feminine novelists of the time as 
“proper” as himself? More than that: are not the most “im- 
proper” of them—we are obliged to use the word in vogue, in order 
to be understood, though we wish to convey no ethical opinion of our 
own in doing so—are not the most “improper” of them not only 
feminine, but actually women? Mr. Trollope writes of love, still 
love; but it is the sentimental love of youths and maidens, of coy 
widows and clumsy middle-aged men, beginning in flirtation and end- 
ing in marriage. In a word, it is pretty, pious, half-comical, domestic 
love—love within the bounds of social law. But what is the love of 
which many of our men-novelists—men, at least, as far as nominal 
sex is concerned, though certainly not men as authors or in any 
literary sense —and nearly all our women-novelists, so freely discourse ? 
It is the love—had we not better call it the Inst ?—which begins with 
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seduction and ends in desertion, or whose agreeable variations are bigamy, 
adultery, and, in fact, illicit passion of every conceivable sort under 
every conceivable set of circumstances. Nor have we yet given to 
the matter its full proportions. In the novels to which we refer, and 
they may be counted by hundreds, it is not men so much as women 
who are represented as the leading tempters. The heroines are more 
animal and impassioned than the heroes. We take up the last number 
of a well-known weekly review, the Spectator, and we turn to its 
notices of recent novels. “Trials of an Heiress. By the Hon. Mrs. 
G. KR. Gifford.” We have not read this particular novel ourselves, but 
what do we find the critic saying of it? “If there is any marked 
characteristic in the book, it is the strong tendency of the women to 
make love to the men.” In one respect, at least, the criticism is care- 
lessly beside the mark. The strong tendency of the women to make 
love to the men cannot possibly be the marked characteristic nowadays 
of any individual novel, since it is the marked characteristic of most 
of them. ‘To prove our complete impartiality, and to show that we 
are not glancing at anybody or any set of people with intentional 
severity, we will allude even in these pages to “ Not Wisely but Too 
Well,” and to “Cometh up as a Flower,”—remarkable instances of the 
same tendency. Within the last few years three or four novels, if not 
more, all by ladies, have been withdrawn from circulation almost as 
soon as they were published, on account of this “ feminine ” propensity 
having been thought by the circulating libraries to be in their case a 
trifle too warmly done. But the result was that what few copies 
could be got hold of were in immense demand; and the very fact of 
their being written proves the condition of our imaginative atmo- 
sphere. What is it that we are seeing simultaneously in a sister art ? 
The nude—we ought rather to say the undressed, for there is a vast 
difference between the two— rapidly threatening to displace the 
purely domestic in the painting of the period; and whoever has not 
lately noticed the disposition in the illustrations of our serial literature 
to slide from the sentimental into the sensuous, must either be with- 
out eyes or strangely unobservant. We have already spoken of the 
expulsion of the heroic or Shakespearean from the stage in favour of 
dramas of domestic pathos; and we have now to add the incontro- 
vertible fact that domestic pathos is now being ousted by plays ex- 
pressly designed for the purpose of bringing as many women on the 
stage as possible, and of arraying them when there in as scant gar- 
ments and displaying as much of their physical proportions as is con- 
sistent with continued suggestiveness and sustained interest. At the 
same moment La Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein is the great thea- 
trical attraction of the day, since Madlle. Schneider has contrived 
to unite in herself both of the two phenomena of which we have 
spoken—a liberal parade of female limbs and the “tendency of women 
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to make love to men” carried to its crowning point. Surely in this 
scientific age no one will doubt that all these things are related, and 
that the Schneiderism of the studio, the stage, and the circulating 
library are all traceable to the same cause. It is the feminine ele- 
ment at work when it has ceased to be domestic ; when it has quitted 
the modest precincts of home, and courted the garish light of an 
intense and warm publicity. It is the feminine element, no longer in 
the nursery, the drawing-room, or the conjugal chamber, but unre- 
strainedly rioting in any and every arena of life in which an indiscri- 
minating imagination chooses to place it. It is the “ one step farther ” 
of which we have already spoken, but a step that was inevitable and 
sure to be taken, when the first wrong step—that of making women 
too conspicuous in life and literature—had once been fatally indulged 
in. Our “proper” feminine novelists have but led the way for our 
“improper ” feminine novelists ; and the, on the whole, “ proper ” femi- 
nine muse of Mr. Tennyson was only the precursor of, the “im- 
proper” feminine muse of Mr. Swinburne. There is nothing mascu- 
line about the one any more than about the other ; or what advantage 
there is on either side in that particular lies, as we have said, with 
the muse of the former. Both, however, are substantially feminine 
muses ; only one is the feminine muse of the Hearth, whilst the other 
is the feminine muse of the Hetaire. 

As such, then—for in assigning Mr. Swinburne his precise position 
we have only been pursuing an indispensable inquiry, and by no means 
intending to object to his filling it if he found it vacant, or to read 
him a moral lecture for doing so—what are Mr. Swinburne’s literary 
and poetical merits? We have already expressed our estimate of the 
value of his statelier and avowedly classical productions. They are 
the wonderfully faithful echo of a grand poetical literature that flourished 
more than two thousand years ago; but they are an echo, and nothing 
more. They are not the poetry of to-day. though they may be, in a 
sense, part of the “ Poetry of the Period.” As we may say, they are 
“ Greece, but living Greece no more ;” and poetry that is not alive is 
not poetry at all. Turn we then to those of Mr. Swinburne’s compositions 
which have a more modern flavour ; for in spite of a few—very few— 
plausible facts that might be adduced in support of such a theory, it was 
from no dead tongues that Mr. Swinburne caught his two main and es- 
sentially modern characteristics, lyrical fluency and erotic ardour. The 
latter half of the nineteenth century has given him these; and in 
all that constitutes his original genius he is unmistakeably its child : 


“ Why, two nights hence I dreamed that I could see 
In through your bosom under the left flower, 
And there was 2 round hollow, and at heart 
A little red snake sitting, without spot, 
That bit—like this, and sucked up sweet-——like this, 
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And curled its lithe light body right and left, 

And quivered like a woman in act to love. 

Then there was some low fluttered talk i’ the lips, 

Faint sound of fierce soft words caressing them— 

Like a fair woman when her love gets way. 

Ah! your old kiss—I know the ways of it: 

Let the lips cling a little; take them off, 

And speak some word, or I go mad with love.” 
Chastelard. 


Here there is nothing classical, any more than there is anything mas- 
culine. But it isa capital specimen of one of Mr. Swinburne’s two indi- 
vidual manners, and is as thoroughly modern and as completely feminine 
—of the “one step farther ” stage—as anything well could be. It is es- 
sentially the product of the same age that has given us M. Michelet’s 
“L’Amour” and “La Femme,” and to collate small things with 
great, the everlasting and wearisome articles about women—the most 
notable of them, by the way, written by a woman—in the Saturday 
Review. It is true that the above is spoken by Chastelard, a man— 
a man! we scarcely like to own sex with him ;—but for all that it is 
intrinsically feminine (again, be it always understood, when we are 
applying this word to Mr. Swinburne’s compositions, of the “one 
step farther” stage). In fact, it is Schneiderism rampant in blank 
verse. 

When we turn from his blank verse to his lyrical, we feel a little 


puzzled. In order to prove satisfactorily what we are going to say of 


it, we should have to quote almost every line of lyrical poetry Mr. Swin- 
burne has ever written. This, obviously, we cannot do, nor indeed can 
we quote more than a few fragments. Those, however, who are well ac- 
quainted with his works will, we fancy, feel the truth of our observa- 
tions; and we must ask those who are not to believe that, as far as 
manner is concerned, with which we are now mainly dealing, the fol- 
lowing stanzas are typical, and almost exhaustive, of Mr. Swinburne’s 
genius when it is most lyrical, most original—in a word, at its best. 
They are from “ Dolores :” 


*O lips full of lust and of laughter, 

Curled snakes that are fed from my breast, 
Bite hard, lest remembrance come after, 

And press with new lips where you pressed. 
For my heart, too, springs up at the pressure, 

Mine eyelids, too, moisten and burn ; 
Ah! feed me and fill me with pleasure 

Ere pain come in turn. 


* Ah! beautiful, passionate body, 
That never has ached with a heart! 
On thy mouth, though the kisses are bloody, 
Though they sting till it shudder and smart. 
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More kind than the love we adore is, 
They hurt not the heart or the brain, 
O bitter and tender Dolores, 
Our Lady of Pain! 


“ As our kisses relax and redouble, 
From the lips and the foam and the fangs, 
Shall no new sin be born for man’s trouble, 
No dream of impossible pangs ? 
With the sweet of the sins of old ages 
Wilt thou satiate thy soul as of yore ? 
Too sweet is the rind, say the sages— 
Too bitter the core.” 


It is unnecessary to point out that here, again, it is essentially a 
feminine muse that is sweeping the chords. But what we wish now 
to note as characteristic of this and all Mr. Swinburne’s lyrical poetry 
is, that it consists of voluble variations on one small theme. There 
are no less than fifty-five stanzas like the foregoing in this one poem 
of “ Dolores,” and these are all so thoroughly alike, save for the shuftle, 
so to speak, of the words, that any three would have served our pur- 
pose just as well as any other three, and the whole fifty-five best of 
all; for it would then be seen that no distinct impression is left by 
any one of them as opposed to any other. When we have once read 
the opening lines : 


* Cold eyelids that hide like a jewel, 
Hard eyes that grow soft for an hour ; 
The heavy white limbs, and the cruel 
Red mouth, like a venomous flower: 
When these are gone by with their glories, 
What shall rest of thee, then—what remain, 
O mystic and sombre Dolores, 
Our Lady of Pain ?” 


we already know all about it. The remaining fifty-four stanzas are mere 
jioriture; shakes and quavers, runnings up and down the scales, dis- 
playing wonderful facility and flexibility, but giving us no new air, or 
even any genuine modification of the air. Indeed, anybody reading 
“ Dolores” through must feel puzzled to know, when he reaches the end, 
why it is the end; why, in fact, Mr. Swinburne did not go on for ever 
in that strain. There is no question but that, short of physical ex- 
haustion, he could do so, as he proves that he could when he sets to 
work to write some fresh lyric, precisely like the one we have quoted 
from. We may go farther, and safely assert that, with a little practice, 
Mr. Swinburne might become an improvisatore, and extemporise any 
quantity of verse like the foregoing. For it is vow, et praterea nihil ; 
a voice and nothing more; a most melodious, surprising voice, no 
doubt, but so recklessly exercised and employed that it reminds us of 
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the noise made by a prepared quill blown in a glass of water rather 
than of the song of a bird, much less of a human throat. Paganini 
was before our time, but we believe one of his most popular’ performances 
was to fiddle on one string. We never heard, however, that he always 
fiddled on one string. That was a feat left for Mr. Swinburne to perform, 
and in a most marvellous manner does he perform it. 

If we turn toa “Song of Italy,” precisely the same effect is pro- 
duced on the mind of the reader, and precisely the same criticism 
provoked. It is sheer poetical babble; wondrously good poetical 
babble, but still only babble. To use a colloquial phrase, there is no- 
thing in it. ‘Take away its music and its plash and flutter of words, 
and it is utterly unworthy of the subject, and miserably inadequate. 
What we call sparkling wine the Italians call vino spumante, and this 
is what they would call his “Song” if they read it. It is spwmante, 
sparkling and frothy, but with no body in it. It abounds in foam, but 
we look in vain for the breakers. We may say of it what Mr. Tenny- 
son says with such abominable extravagance of the Pleiads—that the 
words glitter through the strain “like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in 
a silver braid.” But though fire-flies, as any one knows who has seen 
them in perfection on a southern summer night, are bewitchingly 
beautiful, they yield no light to speak of ; and no light to speak of is 
to be had from Mr. Swinburne’s “ Song of Italy.” Should anybody be 
inclined to reply, that froth, glitter, and fire-flies are best suited to a 
Song of Italy, let him remember Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, and Alfieri, to 
say nothing of the grand, heroic, masculine deeds recorded in Italian 
history, and discreetly hold his peace. Or should that fail to silence 
him, let him turn to Byron’s “ Prophecy of Dante ” and Mrs. Barrett 
Browning's ‘‘ Casa Guidi Windows,” and there see how Italy can be 
sung. Neither will it avail Mr. Swinburne to plead that the essence 
and spirit of lyrical poetry reside rather in its manner than its matter, 
and that the accusation of there being “nothing in it” is irrelevant. 
Mr. Swinburne himself would be scarcely likely, on reflection, to em- 
ploy or accept any such plea. His classical knowledge would save him 
from so foolish an apology. Moreover, the shade of Shelley, whom he 
very properly calls divine whilst improperly arrogating that epithet to 
him exclusively, would rise in judgment against him. What more per- 


fect specimen of lyrical poetry exists in any language than the “ Ode , 
toa Skylark”? Yet there is stuff enough, thought, matter enough | 
in it, to furnish forth more poets, if it only happened to be their own, © 


than have been born into this world since Shelley wrote it. 


Mr. Swinburne is very wroth with Mr. Matthew Arnold for making | 
the admirable distinction—all Mr. Arnold’s criticisms are admirable, | 
being at once profound and pellucid—that Shelley too often only tries to | 


render what he has got to say, whereas Byron invariably renders it. 
The remark is obviously true, when once made; and here we find a 
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| corroboration of our own distinction between the masculine and feminine 
elements in poetry. For “I know what I mean, but I cannot say it,” 
is essentially a feminine argument and habit; and Shelley, whom we 
probably admire within the bounds of reason quite as much as Mr. 
Swinburne does, was infected with this feminine fault. We are ready 
to fall down and prostrate ourselves in worship before the genius of : 
Shelley ; but, for all that, it was he who first began to mean what he ; a 
| could not say, and in that respect set a pernicious example since too 4 , 
| amply followed. But Mr. Swinburne, instinctively aware that he 
must, in his lyrical manner at least, shelter himself under the wings of 
Shelley if anywhere, is angry at being told that Shelley too often only 
“tried to render” his thoughts, and retorts that Byron was half a 
Philistine and “a singer who could not sing.” He means a singer who 
did not and would not screech, as poor Shelley now and then unfor- 


al 


= ”* 


t tunately did ; and who positively could not indulge in those falsetto notes 
- which appear to compose most of Mr. Swinburne’s emasculated poetical 
2 voice. 
1 This, then, is the summary of the “ Poetry of the Period ” as far as 
1 Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne are concerned. No 
y man, despite all the nonsense that has been written to the contrary, 
§ and therefore no poet, can, as far as work done is concerned, be greater 
8 than the age in which he happens to live. It might as well be sup- 
a posed that a man, by the use of his muscles, could throw a stone 
0 farther than the law of gravitation under the circumstances permitted, 
n or by dint of shouting be heard a longer way off than was consistent 
e under the circumstances with the law of acoustics. Every individual 
i that comes into the world, no matter how great his natural gifts, is 
e just as much affected and limited by the atmosphere of his time as is 
e a shrub by the climate or season in which it flourishes. To suppose 
4 the contrary is not to have thought about the matter at all. Mr, 
. Tennyson, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Swinburne are mental phenomena 
- of the period—a period which, however distinguished for smaller 
n characteristics, is incapable of doing really great deeds or producing 
e really great poetry. ‘lhe age plunges into its domestic concerns, its 
0 maidens, its undergraduates, its gardens, its pretty little streams, its hus- 
'- bands and wives, their quarrels, reconciliations, and bereavements, its 
le (@ = love-making, and semi-mystical attempts at what it thinks religion ; 
h and forthwith it finds a voice in Mr. Tennyson. Anon it waxes dis- 
n, | contented with itself and rebellious against the pettiness of its narrow 
circle and its pious domestic interests, puts the latch-key of home into its 
g pocket, sallies forth with a determination to be a free man again, and 
e, plunges into a course of naughty dissipation. Mr. Swinburne now is 
to =itsspokesman. Disgusted with itself even more perhaps for its brief 
it. indulgence in the second mood than for its long submission to the first, 


a it then thinks it would like to betake itself to books, study, deep 
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thought, and analysing—analysis of itself mostly, for it is a terrible 
egotist and a very sickly one. Then Mr. Browning comes to the front, 
and he too is equally welcome. Student, domestic character, and 
sensualist—behold the three réles our age is capable of playing. A 
really great part is beyond it. Really great song is therefore, and in- 
evitably, equally so. Studious moments are not poetical ones, and Mr. 
Browning, the representative of the studious moments of the age, is, 
as we have said, not specifically a poet at all. Domestic proclivities 
are quite pretty and pathetic enough to be poetical; and Mr. Tenny- 
son, their representative, is the Poet of the Hearth. Poetical, too, may 
be the insurrectionary temper which, flinging hotly aside the restric- 
tions so sweetly expressed in the last of the “ Idylls of the King,” when 
Arthur addresses Guinivere— 


“ For I was ever virgin save for thee” — 
or represents his knights as swearing 


“To lead sweet lives in purest chastity ; 
To love one maiden only, cleave to her” — 


resolves to fly to those whom it can address in the following very 
different fashion : 


“ Hast thou told all thy secrets the last time, 

And bared ali thy beauties to one ? 

Ah! where shall we go then for pastime, 
If the worst that can be has been done ? 

But sweet as the rind was the core is; 
We are fain of thee still, we are fain, 

O sanguine and subtle Dolores, 

Our Lady of Pain!” 


Poetical, we say, may be this tendency likewise, and the age has 
strongly exhibited it. In this frame of mind, Mr. Swinburne is its 
poetical oracle. Higher and grander frames of mind than the fore- 
going the period has not, or it would have higher and grander poetry. 
Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Swinburne are such as their age makes them, 


or at least permits them to be. It is not their fault, but only their 
misfortune—and ours. 
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Che Cragedy of the Studio. 
sy Mrs. BROTHERTON. 


Cuapren I, 


Tun or twelve years ago, a certain fellow called Antonio Neri, a 
journeyman shoemaker at Frascati, was in prison there for stabbing 
his master. The man he stabbed had recovered, and Antonio’s sen- 
tence was only a short imprisonment. His approaching release was 
by no means anticipated as a domestic festa by his family circle, espe- 
cially by his poor little daughter of sixteen. Her mother had died 
while her father was in prison ; and if her heart did not yearn towards 
her natural protector, the poor child’s short but sharp experience of 
his parental amenities justified that filial shortcoming. But she was 
soon to have a harder trial of duty than any that she dreaded. 

Antonio had become intimate in prison with a fellow culprit, a bird 
of the same feather as himself. This ruffian boasted of the lazy ease 
of the life he had led, and should lead again, once more at liberty, 
thanks to the earnings of his handsome young wife. She was a 
favourite model in Rome, and always fully employed by the sculptors 
and painters there. 

“She brings me a scudo every day,” said the brutal Checco, grin- 
ning; “and so might your pretty little daughter to you, if you chose.” 

“But,” said Antonio, who perhaps had a momentary qualm of 
conscience, “ the girl has been brought up religiously by her mother. 
.... She is over modest.” 

“Qh! if you are so squeamish,” sneered Checco, with an ugly oath 
interlarded 

“ Not I,” cried Antonio, with an oath even uglier ; “ but the child is.” 

“ Ah, well, if she rules you, not you her,” said Checco, contemptu- 
ously ; and the conversation dropped. 

But it was often renewed, and the result was made manifest directly - 
after Antonio was released from prison. 

“Hearken,” said he then, roughly, to his timid little daughter : 
“thou wilt go to Rome with Checco’s wife to-morrow when she re- 
turns thither. It is time thou hadst a trade, thou lazy one.... She 
will teach thee hers.” 

Tota, that experienced model, had indeed promised to introduce 
Nanna to her own clients in the city, the artists of all nations there. 
You may be sure that impudent and majestic beauty had no fear of 
finding a rival in the slender slip of a girl, but, on the contrary, 
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reckoned on enhancing her own popularity by assuming such a 
guardianship. 

The poor little thing was desperate with horror. Although inno- 
cent as an infant, she had often heard her pious mother speak with 
scorn of those shameless girls who frequented the Roman studios— 
creatures who hired out their beautiful forms by the hour to be stared 
at by those Signori who painted pictures or made marble figures. 
Nanna hardly comprehended that there were two classes of models, 
one for nude and another for draped studies. She had but a vague, 
though intense, dread of the métier that her father thrust upon her, 
and that he forced her to accept, by threatening the dutiful girl with 
his curse if she disobeyed him. 

On a fine September evening two English artists, named Wilton 
and Sandford, strolled through the great ilex avenues leading out of 
Frascati towards Monte Dragone. They had been in Villeggiatura 
for some weeks, and were going back to Rome next morning. They 
walked as far as the Villa Taverna, one.of Prince Borghese’s country 
houses. Gates, doors, and windows were wide open; they heard the 
tap of hammers and the grating of saws; the house seemed undergoing 
repairs. The Englishmen went in, and upstairs, unchallenged by 
two or three workmen whom they met coming down. ‘They walked 
through several pretty empty rooms, all in confusion ; the walls were 
being freshly painted. ‘They heard the strong, fresh voice of a young 
man, who was singing in a room or two off: and presently they came 
on a handsome lad who sat on the ground, and sang, while he painted 
the lower part of the wall with pretty arabesques of flowers and birds. 
He stopped his lusty carol for a few moments, while the Signori stood 
by observing him, but resumed it when they walked away through 
an open window out upon a stone terrace beyond. While Sandford 
was intent on the lovely golden glaze of sunset that suffused the foun- 
tained garden, Wilton, walking to and fro, happened to look back 
into the room. Just as he did so, a young girl glided through its 
doorway, and, coming behind the house painter, put her hand on his 
shoulder. He turned his head and started up, joyful surprise bright- 
ening all his face. But hers was very sorrowful; tears streamed 
down it as she fixed her eyes on him, and, holding him by both his 
hands, poured out a torrent of rapid words. His gay countenance 
darkened; he flushed, then turned pale, then made a wrathful face, 
and stamped. And then he spoke in his turn; seemed to implore in 
vain, for she shook her head despairingly. At last, with a rough and 
fierce gesture, he pushed her away, seized his jacket, flung it on one 
shoulder, and hastily left the room. But then the poor girl took her 
hands from her eyes, which they had covered, and darted after him. 

Wilton, who had watched this little pantomime with considerable 
interest, now found himself addressed by a workman, who begged to 
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inform the Signori that doors and windows were about to be closed for 
the night; and the two Englishmen walked downstairs again. 

On their way back to Frascati they came up with the young couple 
whom Wilton had observed. Lad and lass walked side by side with- 
out speaking on that thick carpet of dead leaves which muftles all 
footsteps, in the great avenue whose solemn aisles were then fast 
darkening. 

“What a beautiful, bashful face!” cried Sandford, when they had 
passed. “ Just the model I want for my big picture. No chance of 
finding such a one in Rome.” 

Charles Wilton and William Sandford were together in the Roman 
studio of the latter. Sandford had just received tidings from England 
of the failure of his father, who had been a provincial banker. He 
was a widower, and William was his only son. The young man had 
declined to enter his father’s business, and, much to the old man’s dis- 
appointment, had led but a roving life for some years, painting for 
pleasure rather than profit; though now and then selling a picture at 
a fair price when the buyer was not to seek. 

“Well, it can’t be helped,” said he, at last, taking his palette on his 
thumb; “I must stick to my trade more, and make it keep me, and 
help the dear old father too. His has kept us both long enough.” 

“How gallantly you bear it, Sandford,” said his friend; “I wish to 
heaven... .” 

“So do I, lots of things. Especially that I could first finish my 
grand allegorical piece here, and then sell it for two or three hundred 
pounds. You see, I haven't anticipated this smash, and I have anti- 
cipated my allowance ; so that I have made debts, and now there’s 
nothing coming in to pay them. Once clear, I dare say I could rub 
on somehow till I get that thousand pound prize for the best British 
picture which England is always offering her artists, pour encowrager 
les wutres,” 

“Why can’t you finish your picture ?” said Wilton. 

“ Because I want modesty. Not the quality, which I am aware is 
but too largely developed in your talented but diffident Sandford, but 
a live model for her. I am waiting, like Leonardo da Vinci, for Judas ; 
I search Rome in vain from end to end; all these girls have such 
audacious presences. Who's there ?” 

For there was a knock at the studio door. 

“Me, Tota, at your service, Signor Guglielmo.” 

“ Addio, Tota! I don’t want you, my dear.” 

“ But permit, my Signor; I have something you want.” 

“ What, then ?” 

“ Modesty, my Signor.” 

“IT may want it, but alas! you haven’t got it, my Tota.” 

“ Ah, but permit, Signor Guglielmo. It isa beautiful little modesty 
VOL. XXVI. 21 
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I have for you. Quite new, credit me; you never saw anything like 
it. Look then... .” 

As Sandford withdrew the bolt, Tota, pushing open the door, stood 
on the threshold, and patted the pretty Nanna on the shoulder. The 
poor child stood beside her with downcast eyes, ashamed and silent. 

“ Pey Bacco! the little one of Frascati,” cried Sandford, delighted. 
“As if she came to my wish! I take this as a good omen, Wilton.” 

Sandford looked at the poor girl, however, with as much pity as 
admiration. She was evidently entering on a trade not more new 
than distasteful to her. 

“Have you never yet been a model ?” inquired he, gently. 

She shook her head, not lifting her eyes, and with her foot pushed 
about the end of a cigar that had been thrown on the brick floor. 
Tota, ready and voluble, rushed into a history, chiefly fabulous. 

“ Listen, my dear Signori. Her father and my husband are friends. 
Both the two are good and industrious workmen ; brave people, I assure 
you, but work is so scarce! Long ago we should have died, Pietro 
and me—died of hunger, my dear Signori, but a certain noble English- 
man who made marble images met me, and said, ‘Tota, you are beau- 
tiful. Be a model, and earn bread for Pietro and you.’ I laughed, 
for I thought I was ugly, but I did as he advised; and here I am, 
always at your service, my dear Signori, and I entreat of your good- 
ness to recommend me to all your countrymen, the illustrious English 
artists who visit our Rome. Now, Antonio (Nanna’s father, to serve 
you) is fallen into great misery, he and the little one here. So I 
said, send Nanna to Rome with me, Tota; let her do as I do; so 
pretty as she is, she will earn much, and you will both have to eat. 
The poor father was unwilling; he is so fond of the child, whose 
mother is dead. But what must be, must ; need has no master—and 
eccola !” 

“ Do you dislike to be a model ?” said Sandford to Nanna. 

The poor little country girl raised her childish brown eyes, gave 
him a frightened glance, and faltered. 

“ Ah, si, Signor.” 

“She has never yet tried it,” broke in Tota, with a laugh ; “how 
then can she tell? Little stupid, what are you afraid of? I tell you 
it is a fine trade. Now, only do see the ladies in this picture. Gesu 
Maria! they look handsomer than you and I, and yet {I know them 
all like my ten fingers. That’s Carlotta, who is so lean, but you only 
see her face ; and there’s Marietta, who is getting quite bald, but she 
has on a fine crown like the Madonna; there’s dirty Ginditta and her 
baby . . . . Gesu Maria! how superb their coloursare. Ah, Signor 
Guglielmo, why did you not paint me also in there? I also look so 
well in a crown, I assure you; 1 have been the Queen of Heaven 
herself before now... .” 
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So she ran on. 

Nanna’s youthful curiosity had somewhat got the better of her 
shyness, and the grief at her poor little heart. She looked eagerly, 
though furtively, at Sandford’s painting, which appeared so miracu- 
lously brilliant to eyes that had seen no pictures but the dim brown 
canvasses in the Duomo at Frascati. 

“This is your first visit to Rome ?” asked Wilton. 

Tota struck in: “Ah, to be sure it is. She has never before in all 
hor life been in any place but Frascati.” 

“ Si, si, Tota,” interrupted the little thing softly . . . . and stopped, 
blushing. 

“ Ma che!” cried Tota; “don’t tell fibs, my daughter, Out of Fras- 
cati have you never set foot until now.” 

“ Ma si, Tota,” insisted the girl; “have I not been to our Lady of 
Tears ?” 

“Oh the baby that you are! Only listen then, dear Signori. Our 
Lady of Tears is a shabby old virgin made of wood, stuck up in a 
wall about four miles from Frascati. The only people that she has got 
to worship her are some poor miserables that live in a dozen cottages 
like hogsties thereabout. They can’t even afford her a glass front, 
and because her face is half cracked off by the sun and the wind, 
they pretend she has cried away her colours; and that’s how she has 
come to be called our Lady of Tears. But only simpletons believe 
that nonsense. Even those poor wretches themselves are heartily 
ashamed of their trumpery virgin, and beg bacocchi of every stranger 
who passes that they may buy a new one.” 

Tota laughed contemptuously to show her experience and knowledge 
of the world. Poor Nanna hung her head. She and Felice, her 
lover, the morning of the day that she left Frascati, had made a little 
pilgrimage to our Lady of Tears. And being only simpletons, these 
young creatures had taken comfort in the belief that some drops of 
autumn rain which hung on the blurred cheek of the poor image they 
knelt before were indeed tears of a divine sympathy and compassion 
for their humble loves and griefs. 

Disheartened by Tota’s scornful laugh, the poor child said no more. 
She let Tota arrange matters with Sandford for her first professional 
visit to him next day, and mournfully followed her companion out of 
the studio—forgetting even to courtesy to the gentlemen till reminded 
by Tota, and not echoing her strong and gay Addio, Signori, a 
domani ! 
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Cuapter II. 


Nanna had been Sandford’s model about a fortnight, and the grand 
allegorical piece approached completion. One day at noon Sandford, 
on going out of his studio in Via Margutta, found Nanna, who had 
left him about half an hour before, at the street entrance with a young 
man. ‘They were conversing eagerly, and Nanna’s big innocent eyes 
sparkled through tears of delight. 

“ Eeco mio, Felice !” said she exultantly to Sandford. 

“ At your service, Signor,’ added the handsome young fellow, 
saluting him with a glittering smile. 

Sandford had long since heard her little love-story from the country 
girl, 

“T congratulate you, my friends,” said he. “Are you come to see 
your sweetheart, Felice, and to spend the day in Rome ?” 

“Not only this day, but every day, my Signor,” replied the lad, 
laughing outright from sheer glee. “I have obtained excellent en- 
gagements in Rome, and I shall be rich enough to marry in some 
months, if God wills.” 

“And in the meantime I shall see him every day,” cried Nanna, 
clapping her hands. “Oh, my Signor, what happiness !” 

She had reconciled her lover to her present occupation by solemnly 
assuring him that an artist’s model was not necessarily one like Tota ; 
that she would never, not even on pain of her father’s curse, hire her- 
self for the nude, which Felice had imagined was an inevitable con- 
dition of her calling; and that she would never visit Signor Gug- 
lielmo, or any other artist, unaccompanied by some female companion. 
At present she earned only five pauls a day, having as yet sought no 
engagement but with Sandford, to whom she stood two hours every 
morning. Her father had come to Rome, and was hanging about, 
almost always idle, playing at morra and skittles at every street 
corner with knots of lazy ruffians like himself. He took the whole of 
her wages, and paid out of it one dollar a week to Tota for his daugh- 
ter’s board and lodging. Although this left him between two and 
three dollars a week to spend on himself, the lazy vagabond already 
grumbled, and urged Nanna to seek further employment. She did 
not dare to tell him that two or three French artists continually way- 
laid her, and offered lucrative engagements; nor that Signor Carlo, 
the Englishman she had met, but hardly looked at, on her first visit 
to Sandford’s studio, had for his part marked her but too well, and 
was for ever running after her with entreaties that she would become 
his model. But she had ascertained that these propositions were all 
for the nude, and firmly refused them. Her position in the hands of 
the dissolute Tota made her refusal sound like mere feigned coyness, 
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so that it by no means freed her from importunities. Neither did she 
venture to hint at this persecution to Felice, lest it should discompose 
his present tranquil toleration of her way of life. 

At the corner of Via Margutta Sandford was overtaken by Wilton. 

‘* We are both going to Lepre’s, I suppose ?” said he, and they walked 
on together. 

“T have just met your ‘ Modesty,” observed Wilton, presently. 
“What an obstinate little mule it is! She won’t come to me at 
any price, and she is the very thing I want for my ‘Cymon and 
Iphigenia.’ ” 

“She isa very respectable little thing,” said Sandford. “ She doesn’t 
mean to go in for the nude.” 

“Stuff! Why, she lives with old Tota.” 

“ Nevertheless r 

“Oh! pooh, Sandford ; it’s only a question of time and money, of 
course, and I would give her anything in reason. I have offered her 
a silk gown and rings and things. I’m determined to gain my point, 
and I’ll never let her alone till I do ; the little innocent is sure to bite 
at last.” 

“T wouldn’t bother the poor child, Wilton, said Sandford ; “and,did 
you see the young fellow with her to-day? He is likely to resent 
any such overtures ; and those lads generally carry something dan- 
gerous, which let your wisdom fear.” 

“So that’s her sweetheart ? I thought I knew him again. Well, 
it gives the thing a zest. The idea of being kept out of one’s Iphi- 
genia by a dirty little snob like that! I shall give the silk gown to 
Tota, and she'll manage the matter for me.” 

Sandford said no more. But next morning Nanna came in panting 
with fright. 

“ What's the matter ?” asked Sandford, looking up from his picture. 

She fell on the model stand, and began tocry. Tota, as usual, was 
voluble enough. 

“It’s nothing—nothing, my Signor,” said she; “only we met the 
Handsome-Tall (Signor Carlo, I mean), and he was very polite, en- 
treating Nanna once more to come to his studio and be painted. That 
was all—absolutely all; but she is such a little stupid !” 

“But you know.... you know....” sobbed Nanna, covering her 
face. 

“Signor Guglielmo,” cried Tota, throwing out her ten fingers, “I 
wash my hands of this little fool. That which her betters have done 
she may do. Mache! Who is she? and her poor father in want of 
bread and breeches, saving your presence, Signor Guglielmo. Let 
him settle it ; I shall just turn her over to him . . . It’s nothing to me.” 

Nanna screamed, fell on her knees, and wrung her hands. 


“For the love of God don’t tell my father! My Tota, my Tota, 
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have pity on me! He will curse me if I disobey him, and he would 
sell my soul and body for a seudo.” 

The poor girl was choking with grief and terror. The handsome 
Tota looked down at her, and no softness came into her fine cruel eyes. 

“Then don’t disobey him,” retorted she. 

Nanna gathered herself together, and sat on the floor. 

“Perhaps he would kill me,” said she, looking up. 

“TJ shouldn’t wonder,” returned Tota, coolly. 

“Ah!” said Nanna, with a piteous smile, “I shouldn’t mind that so 
much ; Felice would be sorry, but he would rather I was dead than 
disgraced.” 

Sandford pitied the poor girl very much, but saw no way in which 
he could interfere to help her. And, like most Englishmen, he was 
easily bored by a scene. It was evident that Nanna, with her dis- 
organised features, reddened eyelids, and agitated nerves, could not 
perform her part that morning; so he put her five pauls on the table, 
and, nodding kindly, said “ Addio.” She took the hint with Italian 
quickness, kissed his hand humbly, thanked him, and, asking his 
pardon, walked away. As Tota was following her, making a face 
half comic, half wrathful over her shoulder at Sandford, he said, 
sternly : 

“Hearken, Tota: you shall never touch another scudo of mine if 
you are tempted to persecute that poor child.” 

She looked at him sharply. 

“ Tempted, Signor!” said she ; but he saw that she understood him. 
He could do no more; he was not rich enough to outbribe Wilton. 

French men and women exercise such a fearful and admirable in- 
genuity even in their basest intrigues, that treason, stratagem, and 
plot would almost seem the indigenous growth of Gallic brains. 
Wilton was selfish, unscrupulous, and cursed with that worst weak- 
ness of obstinacy, which always pretends to be resolution, but never 
by any chance persists except in wrongdoing, and which a man does 
not possess, but is possessed by. But he was a downright English- 
man, and the project which was to secure him his Iphigenia could 
never have originated under the roof of a British skull. 

He had lately become intimate with some French art-students in 
the Villa Medici, and on a certain jovial evening five men concocted a 
notable scheme which, by its horrible cleverness, was to outwit one 
simple child. 

Poor little, pretty, harmless Nanna! One would have thought her 
unsuspecting innocence might have touched even those faithless hearts 
with tender reverence. Possibly Wilton himself, demoralised as he 
was, would have winced at this wicked plot, had it not been first pre- 


sented to his mind when its worst side was turned uppermost by 
drink, 
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Next day Nanna was at Sandford’s studio as usual, with a female 
acquaintance whom she had begged to accompany her, when Tota 
excused herself on the plea of an engagement of her own. While 
the girl was earning her five pauls well by her conscientious and 
patient taskwork, Wilton was seated in a low winehouse in ‘T'rastevere 
with her father and Tota. They were carrying on a mysterious con- 
vetsation in an undertone; they looked flushed and excited like three 
conspirators as they were, half afraid of the naked face of their own 
guilty purpose. 

Antonio was the first to break up the meeting. 

“Tt is agreed, then, Signor Carlo,” said he, in a hoarse whisper, and 
rising from the bench; “but money down .... is it understood, 
Signor ?” 

He was a swarthy, ill-looking rascal, and his face at this moment 
was frightful with a grin half cunning, half nervous. 

“Oh, understood, understood!” returned Wilton, hastily, with a 
disgust that certainly could not be called virtuous, but simply English, 
and which merely made him long to get out of sight of the fellow as 
quick as possible. 

“Come to my rooms, Tota, at Mezzodi, and it shall be ready for 
you. Addio, addio....” and flinging on the table a paul or two for 
the reckoning, he darted out of the reeking little den. As he walked 
rapidly away, the fresh air gave him back his bad courage. “Bah!” 
said he to himself, “what harm will it do the little fool, after 
ere 

On the following morning Nanna visited Sandford’s studio for the 
last time. The grand allegorical piece was at the point of perfec- 
tion ; a purchaser already nibbled at it in the shape of a rich Russian 
count, let out on a holiday, and frolicking in the new sensations of 
liberty and a Roman October. 

Nanna came in, gay as a lark, Tota at her shoulder. Her cares 
and troubles seemed to have passed off like a spring storm; her 
charming face was all in a glitter of joy. But she knew how entirely 
Sandford’s thoughts were in his picture; the good little thing imme- 
diately took her place, and for the last time went through her daily 
duty, “ gowned in pure white,” the sweetest little Modesty imaginable ! 
But when it was accomplished, she skipped down from the model 
stand, and began to prattle. She poured out a whole heart full of 
glee, with all the childlike naturalness, and the abundant and graceful 
gesticulation common to an Italian woman of any age. 

“Would Signor Guglielmo excuse her for laughing like a fool? 
She was so happy—ah! so happy! She who had been—ah! so 
wretched! But that was all over now, the Madonna be thanked! 
Would Signor Guglielmo permit her to tell him how it was?” 

“Yes,” Sandford said; “he was glad to see her merry, and would 
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like to hear in what way her recent fears and troubles had ended so 
happily.” Then she told him. 

“Sienor Guglielmo, every body is so good and kind to me! ‘The 
Handsome-Tall—pardon !—Signor Carlo himself is one of the best of 
gentlemen .... he whom, only to think of, I almost died with fright, 
little fool that I was! Last evening he came to Tota’s, and spoke like 
an angel to me... . he did indeed, my Signor Guglielmo. He asked 
pardon of me, Nanna, who am nothing! He said he was so sorry to 
have frightened and grieved me, to have made me cry, spoiling my 
eyes .... Yes, truly,” laughed Nanna, with innocent vanity, “ he 
made me compliments, and said, my ‘ beautiful eyes!’ And more, he 
asked me to believe him that he would never again, never, urge me to 
do that which I disliked so much; neither should any one else, for he 
could prevent it, and would. And when I said I was most afraid of 
my father, he told me to fear nothing, for he would satisfy him; that 
I‘should have enough to do without doing that which I dreaded. 
Then, Signor Guglielmo, when I thanked him, did this kindest gentle- 
man say to me that he could hardly believe that I forgave him, but if 
I did so would I prove it? Would I let him paint my face ina 
picture? Only my face, not all of me, from head to foot, as you have 
done, Signor Guglielmo! ‘Truly I was ashamed to hear him! So 
many words about such a trifle, for what is my face to talk about... 
Ma che! And so I am to sit to him for the first time this very day, 
after dinner, an hour before Ave Maria. And because his studio 
window is broken by the hail-storm of two days ago, he is to come to 
the studio of a friend, a French signor, who lives in the house where 
Tota and I lodge. And is it not a happy end of my great trouble, 
Signor Guglielmo *” 

Sandford, a very honest man himself, would probably have seen 
nothing doubtful about this story had he known Wilton a little less 
intimately. And alter all he could not lay his finger on any suspicious 
feature of it, whatever his vague misgivings might'be. He therefore 
kindly congratulated the little model, and as he did so, happened to 
glance at the usually voluble Tota, who had sat during the whole time 
knitting in perfect silence. At tlis moment she cast on Nanna an 
odd look, to which Sandford could give no name, but which startled 
him. Was it amusement, contempt, triumph, or pity? Or, did it 
change and flutter in that instant of time, between all those hues of 
expression? But as she caught Sandford’s eye, they all vanished from 
her handsome face, which resumed its usual stolidity. 

“Come then,” said she roughly to Nanna, and got up. “Finish 
chattering to the Signor ; I have also plenty to do. Though truly 
one would think no one had e yes or a face worth looking at but this 
little Nanna... .. Per Bacco! Tota is something too,” she ended, 
with her scornful laugh. 
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Jealousy appeared to account for Tota’s unusual demeanour. Was 
the feeling real or affected ? 

7 Do not be cross with me, my Tota,” cried little Nanna; “ _ I 

come.” 

As she tripped singing down the five or six flight of stairs that led 
to the house-door, her sweet shrill voice floated back to Sandford, now 
clear, now faint, like a bird that flits away warbling from branch to 
branch. She improvised, as these Italians so often do, thinking aloud 
in music. Something like this doggrel she sang :— 

*T am so gay, so gay! 
And the English Signori are good! 
Morning and night I'll pray 
For that English Signor sv good ; 
To the Madonna I'll pray, 
For the Handsome-Tall, so good. . . 


Cuartrer ITI, 


Ir is four hours of the night; that is to say, at this time of year, 
about ten o'clock. A man walks swiftly down the Via Sabina, a street 
neighbouring the Piazza di Trevi, and knocks twice at the door of one 
of the large shabby houses there. The latch clicks, and entering, he 
finds his way up the dark stairs. On the landing place of the second 
floor waits a woman holding a little hand- lamp, by whose dim light 
they can barely discern each other’s presence. She challenges him in 
a low voice ; in a whisper he answers— 

“ La Ninfa Dormiente!” She opens noiselessly the door of a back 
room, letting out a sudden glare of light which illumines for a moment 
the faces of Tota and one of those four French painters who fraternize 
with Wilton. 

They pass in and the door closes on them. Pass in also: it is a 
strange scene. 

‘A large room, roughly but conveniently fitted up as a painter's 
studio, and comfortably warmed by a stove. . One portion of it is 
brilliantly lighted by a cluster of lamps that hung from a cross beam 
of the lofty ceiling. There is a profound silence. Four men, of whom 
Wilton is one, glance up and nod to the last comer. They are seated 
in front of a model stand, all intently drawing the same subject. 

That subject is a beautiful nude model. A young girl lies in a deep 
sleep, on the raised platform in the full light of the lamps. The soft 
and gleaming curves of her perfect body, the sweet flush of slumber 
on her childish cheek, the clear delicate relievo of her small Greek 
face, are thrown out by a deep red stuff laid over the mattress and pillow 
which are placed on the model stand, and by a large dark-coloured 
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curtain or screen, disposed behind her. Divested as she is of all cover- 
ing but her loosened and abundant deep brown locks, all veined with 
gold where they catch the lamplight on their waves, there is yet about 
her an exquisite innocence and chastity that seem in themselves to 
clothe the lovely child. 

Poot little Nanna lies there exposed to profane eyes, helpless and 
unconscious, wrapt in a slumber that is drugged. It is true that those 
five men regard her with the eyes of earnest artists, not with the inso- 
lent stare of profligacy, but not the less have they inflicted a cruel 
disgrace on that innocent creature. Silently and steadily the five 
students sit and draw deep into the night. It is long past twelve 
o'clock when they reluctantly leave off working. Then one of them 
awakens Tota who is fast asleep on the floor in a dark corner. She 
gets up and stretches herself; then crossing the room lazily towards the 
slumbering girl, wraps about her the dark-red stuff on which she lies, 
lifts her easily in her strong arms, and carries her out at the door 
which one of the artists holds wide. He goes upstairs before them 
with a hand-lamp, and the key of Tota’s room door, which he opens to 
admit the woman and her burden, and returns to his comrades below. 

The first séance of the Sleeping Nymph is over. 

In the morning Nanna awoke feeling strangely sick and heavy. She 
was dull in spite of herself, and, from no cause that she could discover, 
was tingling with nervous irritation. However, towards evening she 
recovered, and next day was as well as ever. She sat to Wilton every 
afternoon. He worked at a charming portrait of her, which in its 
progress so thoroughly instructed him in every line of her gracious 
head that he was able to devote the night sdéances to making studies 
of her lovely form. ‘These night s‘ances continued to take place about 
twice a week for a month, and then ceased, their object being accom- 
plished. 

Nanna, whose health had been considerably affected by the frequent 
abuse of opiates (mixed by Tota in her poor little supper glass of wine 
and water), revived almost as soon as they were discontinued ; her 
vigorous constitution quickly throwing off the poison she had imbibed. 
She was prettier and sweeter than ever, and most dutiously anxious to 
obtain honest money for her father. Her gratitude had been propor- 
tioned to her surprise on finding him quite patient and lenient, while 


illness had made her often incapable of accepting employment as a 
model. 


Winter is past, Carnival is past, Lent is past; Spring has alighted 
on the seven hills. Not poised a-tiptoe as in the north, chilled and 
repelled by the ungrateful soil—the messenger of glad tidings runs on 
beautiful feet right into the heart of grey Rome, and even the sunless 
alleys wear a faint smile of flowers. Through the solemn ruined world 
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outside, she comes dancing and singing, and it bursts into great 
laughters of bloom. 

On a fine spring morning numbers of persons of all conditions were 
flocking to the Villa Medici. It was the first day of the annual ex- 
position of painting and sculpture, done by the French art students 
who inhabit there. As usual in such exhibitions, there was a favourite 
picture among the many that worthily covered the walls. And, as 
usual also, a dense little mob was always in front of it. Outsiders, 
dodging and peering between and over and under the close-packed 
heads and shoulders, were aggravated by the comments of critics, and 
tantalised by the raptures of enthusiasts. Some visitors were satisfied 
to stroll down the little avenue of brilliant canvasses in the loggia, 
which, closed for the occasion, formed the chief gallery of the exposi- 
tion. Among these, content to see what he inoffensively might, with- 
out indecently shoving noble ladies and gentlemen, was a handsome 
young artisan—our friend Felice. 

He chanced to be employed in renovating the decorations of some 
rooms in the villa; and during his hour's leave of absence at noon, 
had followed the throng that came to stare about them. He was 
gazing on either side with childish wonder and pleasure, when he came 
on that crowd collected before the special attraction of the hour, all 
buzzing like a hive, with admiration expressed in a dozen languages. 
The young workman understood none but his own, nevertheless a 
phrase continually repeated, “ La Ninfa Dormiente,” instructed him 
as to the name of the picture, while such exclamations as “ che bella !” 
“una cosa superba!” “bravo bravissimo !” excited his curiosity. He 
waited patiently, however, till a sudden loosening, as it were, of the 
knot of gazers permitted him to insinuate his lithe body into the space. 
But he had no sooner cast a glance at the popular picture than his 
brown face turned livid, and he uttered a ery of horror, staring on the 
fatal object with distended eyes, locked fingers, and lips drawn back 
from his teeth like a wild beast’s. But the next minute he forced his 
way through those about him whose attention had been attracted by 
his extraordinary demeanour, and vanished. On his way out he met 
and horribly frightened one of the villa servants, whose arm he 
clutched, putting a ghastly face close to his, and hissing,— 

“La Ninfa Dormiente!” Who, ten thousand times accursed, 
painted that picture out of hell ?” 

The answer was ready enough, and distinctly understood by the 
young workman. For, during his month’s employment at Villa 
Medici he had become acquainted with the name and person of “ Signor 
Francesco” (Francois La Forét), through frequently seeing him among 
the other students who played at bowls in the garden there. 

It is time to describe this remarkable picture, which wasa large one, 
and certainly the best in that year’s exposition. 
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Although it had a name, being distinguished as “ La Nympe Dor- 
mante,” it was in fact only a beautiful and finished study ; the literal 
portrait, life-size, of a perfectly nude young girl, lying asleep on a bit 
of dark-red drapery. But none who had seen the pretty model Nanna 
Neri, could fail to recognise her on this canvas. 

As for Felice, how can I describe those furious passions which filled 
the poor boy’s heart and head with fire, when he discovered the 
treachery that looked as certain as the disgrace of his dear little sweet- 
heart! It was said that he howled with pain, as he ran through the 
streets on his headlong, fatal way to Tota’s lodging. , 

‘ Socially, Rome is but a big village, and the sad village gossip upon 
a certain spring evening, all ran on a crime that had been committed 
at noonday in the Via Sabina. That crime was the murder of a young 
girl. 

I belicve Mr. Podsnap will always aflirm that murder is one of 
those disreputable Fine Arts specially practised and perfected in Italy, 
contradicted as he is every morning by the plain-spoken police reports 
of his Times. 

It is true that a knife is readiest to an Italian hand; but the bold 
Briton’s preference for hobnailed boots or a bludgeon is mere matter 
of taste and habit. And the higher temperature of human blood on 
the Italian side of the Alps is rather more than attained on ours :— 


* When the vitriol madness flushes up into the ruffian’s head, 
And the filthy bye-lane rings to the yell of the trampled wife.” 


The Italian is a bull, and gores you; the Englishman isa carthorse, 
and kicks you to death. The fact is, that the Italians do no more 
murder than the English ; and the fact is remarkable because, as a 
rule, we promptly catch and kill our murderers, and, as a rule, they 
seldom catch theirs, and never kill them. 

The cruel death of that pretty, harmless child excited great indig- 
nation in Rome, where she had become very well known as a favourite 
and respectable model. Moreover, it soon oozed out that she was the 
original of La Forét’s “Sleeping Nymph,” the crack picture in the 
French exposition, and that she had been murdered by the jealous lad 
with whom she was on the point of marriage. Felice had disappeared. 

Wilton and Sandford, and two or three other artists, had gone to 
Tivoli for a few days, and heard nothing of the catastrophe in Via 
Sabina till they returned forty-eight hours afterwards. Wilton was a 
man of nervous temperament; he turned sick and faint when he 
learned the fatal result of a selfish, unscrupulous trick. I will do him 
the justice to say he was stricken by remorse, and not by personal fear ; 
although he presently began to perceive that his own life, and the 
lives of his accomplices, might even then be at the end of Felice’s 
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knife. Yet, on reflection, he concluded that at the time he killed poor 
little Nanna, the lad could know very little of the truth, or he must 
have been aware of her absolute innocence. How much he was likely - 
to have found out since, Wilton could not tell, and thought he might 
as well try to ascertain. He therefore went to see Tota, great as his 
repugnance was to re-enter the house she lived in. Poor Nanna had 
been buried the day before; and to the painter’s guilty fancy that 
dwelling seemed filled with sepulchral silence. How often, as he 
climbed to his French crony’s atelier, had the poor child’s joyous 
warble, far up in the gloomy house, come flickering down those dark 
stairs like sunshine from some high loophole! ‘lhe thought of that 
vivid little flame of life so violently stamped out, and of his own share 
in the wickedness, made him wince with its sharp sting. 

When Tota’s door was opened by the woman herself, he sat down 
just inside her fatal room, deadly sick again. Tota’s face was very 
pale, and at first she seemed struck dumb by some strong emotion. 
It was probably personal fear, for she had instantly and carefully re- 
fastened her door behind Wilton, whose voice she had recognized before 
she opened to his knock. 

When she could speak and he could listen, she bewailed herself with 
a kind of spasmodic volubility. 

“O Dio mio, Dio mio!” she began, “ who could have thought the 
boy would find itout? And then that Signor Francesco should expose 
his accursed picture there! What imprudence, what fatality! And 
look you, Signor Carlo, we shall all be murdered, all, all, by that pos- 


“Has he found out the whole truth, then?” asked Wilton, with 
effort. 

“ How can I tell, Signor Carlo! Certainly he knew nothing of it 
when he came here and killed that poor girl without a word, as she sat 
and sang at her sewing by the window there. I was within, cooking 
the minestra for dinner, when he knocked, and the miserable child 
pulled up the latch, and he rushed in. I heard Nanna scream once, 
but she had no time to explain anything. When I came running he 
was gone, and she was dead in her blood on the floor yonder. Signor 
Carlo, I have put my table over the place that I may not fancy I see 
the thing still... . . 

“Has he been heard of since ?” asked Wilton, with a groan. 

“T know nothing about it,” returned Tota, irritably ; never since 
have I dared to stir across my threshold; however, some one in the 
house this morning told me that he was seen in Trastevere last night. 
But this I declare to you, Signor Carlo, there is everything to fear. 
For Antonio, the father of that unfortunate, has become silly since the 
thing occurred. He has taken to drinking aquavita, and his brain is 
burning up, and he talks, talks... . our secrets run through his 
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teeth as through a sieve. And I foresee, therefore, that certainly 
Felice cannot fail to learn all, sooner or later—to-morrow, to-day, this 
hour. , . . who knows! And then, Signor Carlo, we are all of us no 
better than dead people. I tell you, I tell you, all our blood will not 
satisfy him !” 

She almost screamed in her excitement, and broke off gasping, 
with wide eyes of terror. “Are not the police on his track ?” said 
Wilton, presently. 

“Police !” repeated Tota, contemptuously, and snapped her fingers. 
“But,” added she, “ if I could tell them where to take him asleep they 
might not be afraid to try. Ah, per Bacco, if I only knew!”.... 
And a sayage malice lightened from her great cruel eyes. 


Cuaptrern LY. 


Sreverat of the Roman artists were supping at the apartments of 
one of them—a German painter who lodged at the Quartier of §. Maria 
Maggiore. Neither Wilton nor Sandford were of the party. Laforét 
was. 

Instead of one, two, or three blows, according to the piano, there 
came a continuous knocking at the outer door. This being opened, 
one Schmidt, an invited guest, whose tardiness had just been noticed, 
rushed into the midst of the assemblage, and fell breathless on a chair. 
He was a middle aged, blond German, and his face, with its pale eyes, 
looked blue-white. He sat staring and Ach-Himmelling for a 
minute or two, and was then able to speak coherently. Near the 
house, in a very lonely little street, just as he was passing a portone 
with a dim lamp over it, a man had come suddenly behind him, and a 
knife had been struck at his heart round his shoulder. He felt him- 
self wounded, and turned instantly on his assailant, when the man, 
whose cloak hid his face, exclaimed with an oath, “ Uno Sbaglio!” and 
vanished. ‘There was a clear moonlight, but the shadows of the tall 
houses made a mere black chasm of the vicolo, and he was lost in it 
as suddenly as he had emerged. Schmidt, extremely disordered by 
his sudden encounter with death, scampered as fast as he could to 
friends and shelter. 

They crowded round him, and made him show them his wound. 
All the light summer clothing he wore had been penetrated, and a 
little sketch-book with stout covers in his breast pocket, was cut clean 
through—but it had broken the force of the blow, and saved his life. 
The hurt was nothing. 

All agreed that it was a case of jealous husband or lover. 

“The fellow mistook thee for his happy rival, old Schmidt,” cried a 
French lad, chuckling. 
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“T’m afraid,” said a little cockney Englishman, very solemnly, in 
very bad French, “that he mistook Schmidt for me. I have my sus- 
picions .... but I am bound in honour not to explain. .... , 

There was a roar of laughter. Dicky Pratt was not only as ugly 
as sin ought to be, but that big Schmidt might have put him into his 
pocket. Dicky’s morals were unexceptionable, yet, to listen to his 
mysterious hints, one would think his life was a tangle of romantic 
and dangerous amours. 

The next day Wilton, in going through the Piazza di Spagna, met 
Laforét, who at once told him of Schmidt’s adventure over night. 
And then the Frenchman composedly affirmed his conviction that the 
knife had been intended to reach his own heart, and by the assassin of 
poor Nanna. Schmidt, he argued, was a stranger in Rome, still he 
was just his own height, and blond also. Moreover, he was almost 
the only man in Rome at that moment who wore a little grey felt 
hat exactly like his own. 

“Tn fine, I have a presentiment, my dear,” said the Frenchman, in 
a cheerful voice. ‘I am perfectly convinced that little boy will slay 
me. Bah! it is very excusable, and I don’t blame him the least in 
the world. The poor devil must have suffered horribly when he saw 
my picture. Naturally, he took the worst for granted. Poor little 
angel of the Via Sabina! We behaved like rascals in that affair 
there, my dear; in particular me. Forget not when the boy kills me 
that I pardon him. But take care for thyself; he may find out the 
whole truth in detail presently.” 

Wilton then told him what Tota had said on the previous after- 
noon, and that she had more than a vague presentiment of discovery, 
through the maudlin confessions of Antonio. 

Laforét looked a little thoughtful. 

“Tn truth,” said he, “the tragedy promises to be of those where all 
the personages are killed in the fifth act, and the stage becomes strewn 
with dead bodies. Apparently six or seven of us are due to the just 
vengeance of Signor Felice. At present I am possibly the scapegoat 
of our society, and I deserve the position for my idiotic vanity that 
could not resist exposing my best study! But he will hardly be 
soothed by discovering that he made wno sbaglio in killing that poor 
little dear. Adieu, my friend, come and sup with me at the Falcone 
this evening—that is to say, if Nemesis spares me until after supper. 
Au revoir.” 

Laforét turned on his heel, and strolled across the piazza, up and 
down which they had been walking, towards the Pincian steps, hum- 
ming free-and-easy chansons. 

Wilton went to keep his appointment with Laforét towards eight 
o'clock. 

Ave Maria began to chime sweetly here and there, far and near 
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over the sad old city, which the divine smile of a May sunset seemed 
to transfigure. Life, moving, many-voiced, many-coloured, crowded 
the narrow thoroughfares and fountained piazzas, and a joyous calm 
seemed to fill even the grass-grown bye-streets. But Wilton felt too 
wretched to drink delight from the lovely golden hour. He was as I 
have said, a man of excitable nerves, sensitive though selfish ; his 
pleasant existence had been spoiled by the tragic element that had 
come into it, by the ever-recurring prick of conscience, and by an 
ever-threatening, ghastly presentiment. 

He came at the corner of a square, upon a group of girls dancing 
the saltarello, flying and circling and bounding, with arms akimbo, 
to the quick, jingling tambourine that one of them tossed and 
thrummed. ‘The usual knot of idle fellows lazily watched them, and 
even a priest or two, on their way to church, paused on the skirt of 
the little crowd. 

Wilton was out of tune with mirth, and turned into a very unfre- 
quented vicolo, by which he could get to the Falcone. It was over- 
shadowed on either hand, all down its length, by the blank backs of 
tall grey houses, or by lofty dead walls. Wilton was rather near- 
sighted, but almost as soon as he entered the empty little street, he 
saw that something or some one lay under the high wall about half- 
way downit. Amanasleep?.... yes; then no peasant, by the clothes. 
Clothes! .... Wilton gave a shout of terror and ran. He ran, and 
stopped, and saw... . It was too true. The clothes were the clothes 
of Laforét, and the face was the dreadful fixed face of the murdered 
Frenchman. Nemesis had not spared him till after supper. He lay 
on his back in the darkening alley, stone dead ; there was only a little 
mark on the breast of his light summer waistcoat, only a very little 
mark : 

“Not so big as a well, or so wide as a church-door, but it will serve, it 

will serve.” 


Wilton found himself muttering those words under his breath, halt 
crazed by the shock and the horror, half conscious that his reason was 
in danger. He tried in vain to move, and stood there staring down 
on the young Irenchman’s dead face, that seemed to stare back with 
wide blank eyes. It was quite dusk even in the open piazza when he 
staggered out of the vicolo at last, and told the first persons whom 
he met what he had found there. 

Now, at last, stimulated by a second murder, authority became pre- 
ternaturally active. Moreover, the Master of France and Italy had 
not then even affected to deprive Sua Santita of his martial coun- 
tenance. And while the Art College in Villa Medici bewailed its mur- 
dered graduate and yelled for justice, the city swarmed with Gallic 
fighting-cocks, spurred, and crowing vengeance. 
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No people make so exasperating a noise with their tongues as the 
French, and their din roused the comatose Polizia into quite abnormal 
wideawakefulness. It really seemed impossible that the assassin could 
go at large many hours longer. Rumour connected the two murders 
so far as to fix them both on the point of the same knife; and a very 
indistinct phantom of the true story began to reveal itself in the artist 
world. When Sandford saw La Forét’s picture he felt instantaneously 
convinced that the model for it had been obtained by some unscru- 
pulous stratagem, and he had told Wilton as much. Whereupon his 
troubled aspect had not only confirmed Sandford’s first idea, but added 
to it a strong suspicion of Wilton’s own complicity. 

In the forenoon of the day after La Forét’s murder, as soon as Sand- 
ford heard of it, he went to Wilton’s studio, and found him in a pitia- 
ble state of nervous excitement. And then at last he threw himself 
on the friendly sympathy of his old chum, and told him the whole 
fatal story of the Sleeping Nymph. Kindly Sandford being asked for 
bread could not stone him with hard truths, or kick a man that was 
down with the pitiless foot of a Job’s comforter. But he strongly 
urged him to quit Rome at once, for he believed that until Felice was 
in prison, any hour might put forth a new red blossom of murder. 

But Wilton did not much like this counsel, partly because he 
thought it might look pusillanimous to follow it; and Sandford left 
him half sobbing, but obstinate, resolved to stay and, as he expressed 
it, “take his chance, and let his death expiate.” ‘This poor, weak 
fellow shrieked out at the pain of self-reproach, was so stupid with the 
pain that he could not be thankful for it, nor recognise in it the first 
effort of his moral constitution to throw off disease. But, just when 
his life had become a punishment greater than he could bear, it some- 
how deadened the wholesome agony to call his desire to shirk it by 
the grand name of expiation. 

Sandford went from him to 'Tota, anxious to hear anything that the 
woman might have toimpart. She was in a paroxysm of bodily terror 
that had stripped her of all her impudence, and left her withouta rag 
of lying to cover her iniquity. Her teeth chattered, and her face was 
convulsed, while she told Sandford that Felice knew everything, every- 
thing. She dared not leave the house herself; but certain friends of 
hers watched Antonio for her, and this morning had brought fatal 
tidings. Felice, brutalised by crime and quite reckless, had come 
openly the night before, straight, probably, from Laforét’s murder, in 
a low aquavita shop, where Antonio sat amidst the scum of Roman 
scoundrelism. Felice’s apparition had roused the wretched creature, 
reduced to imbecility by constant drunkenness; and, first with feeble 
fury, next with maudlin tears, he had upbraided the murderer of his 
child. And then, too sunk in idiotcy to remember, or combine, cr 
foresee, he had drivelled out the whole shameful truth, bit by bit, inco- 
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herently, yet intelligibly enough. Plot, plotters, names, the bargain, 
poor little Nanna’s perfect innocence—all! The miserable young 
fellow, almost raving mad, would have flung himself at Antonio, had 
not half-a-dozen of the ruffians present choked him off. He had then, 
baftled for the moment, rushed out of the den, and once more disap- 
peared. Such was Tota’s ominous report. 

That night Sandford again met Wilton at a friend’s rooms, and from 
a feeling of uneasiness he could not control, went away at the same 
time, in order to accompany him home. Wilton lived in Via Sistina, 
and the shortest road was over the Pincian steps. Both men were 
very thoughtful, and walked, without speaking a word, through the 
sweet, balmy moonlight. All of a sudden, half-way up the steps, a 
strange voice broke the silence; .... at the same instant Wilton cried 
out “Tamstruck!” ....and grappled with a man who seemed to have 
started out of the black shadow of an angle in the stairs. Wilton, 
apparently quite forgetting his theory of expiation, managed, although 
wounded, to wrench the knife out of the fellow’s grip, and to fling it 
away. ‘Then his strength failed, and his hold loosened ; but Sandford 
drove his fist, English fashion, at the assassin, who went down on the 
stone steps with a thud, and lay motionless. It needed not the bright 
moonlight that shone on the haggard face to identify Felice, nor the 
fierce whisper that had sped his knife, “wn altro per la Ninfa Dor- 
miente !” 

Sandford thought it best to shout for help, as it was probable that 
the police were on the alert; but a party of French students, who 
chanced to be strolling on the Pincian, came running down the steps 
when he called. The story of the drugged model had leaked out since 
Laforét’s death ; but the moral sense of Villa Medici was by no means 
so strong as its spirit of confrcrie. No sooner had they realized 
that the assassin of their murdered comrade lay there helpless, and 
granted to their vengeance, than these Frenchmen vented their savage 
exultation in a wild yell! They howled like wolves hungry for their 
prey, and would have flung the senseless wretch over the balustrade 
but for the Englishmen. For even Wilton tried to interfere, though 
a mist was before his eyes, and he leaned sick and faint against the 
wall. But Sandford alone was determined and chivalrous enough to 
protect the piteous emaciated body, and stood over it with a stern 
“e'est honteuw, Messiewrs.” It was only for a few minutes; by that 
time a strong body of the valiant police had veutured up the steps, 
and the Frenchmen were obliged to resign Felice, just as he opened 
his dazed eyes, into the hands of the law.... He broke prison in 
less than a week—dying quietly of physical and moral exhaustion. 

Wilton left Rome as soon as his wound permitted, and will certainly 
never go back, if he can help it. 
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Cuaprer Y. 


OnE March day, two or three Marches ago, Mr. Browne Madder, the 
well known portrait painter, gave his last touch to that kitcat of the 
“Bishop of Highgate,” which was subsequently so much admired at 
the exhibition of the Royal Academy, and which was pronounced 
“meritorious” by the Great Panjandrum himself. 

Having bestowed that final touch, and also a last fond look on his 
completed piece, Mr. Browne Madder left his studio in a charming 
humour. Perhaps he was a prig; but he was certainly not an ill- 
natured one, and he always felt for other people’s anxieties when no 
little personal annoyance preoccupied his mind. And as he hardly 
ever had anything to trouble him, he was justly considered a very 
amiable man. 

He went straight from his meritorious Bishop to call on his brother- 
in-law, whom he had not visited for some months. Mr. Charles 
Wilton, like Mr. Browne Madder, was a painter; but, unlike that 
prosperous bachelor, he had a wife (née Rose Madder), and five babies 
“whose crying was a cry for gold.” 

Mr. Madder found his connection by marriage—painting, not a 
bishop, but a pig. 

“Good gracious !” ejaculated the amiable man, standing over him, 
“ What are you about ?” 

“A pig,” replied Wilton, “ isn’t it like one?” 

“ But good gracious! what makes you paint pigs ?” 

“This,” said Wilton, laying down his palette and brushes, and turn- 
ing his pockets inside out. Then he took up his tools again, went on 
painting, and added, 

“You go in for bishops, I for pigs, or anything I can get paid for. 
An upholsterer is my best patron just now ; whatever he orders me to 
paint, I paint. Sometimes it’s a Rembrandt, sometimes it’s a Titian ; 
this is a Morland.” 

‘‘Dear me, dear me, this is very sad,’ murmured the excellent- 
hearted prig. “I don’t understand it at all.” 

“It’s very easy,” said Wilton. I was crippled with rheumatism 
all last autumn and winter, while you were in Rome, and even now 
I can’t paint a bit. I can do these furniture daubs, and so I do 
them.” 

“This is very sad,” said the good Madder, over again, shaking his 
neatly-brushed head ; but if you are in such a mess, Wilton, of course, 
I couldn’t allow you and Rose and the children to want. And so, 
.... if any little help I can afford, you know.” .... 

“Thank you, very much,” said Wilton. “We are not at Agony 
Point yet. I did sell some pictures last year, and my upholsterer 
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keeps the pot boiling for the present. Only, as you see, /es malhewreuse 
eres de famille sont capables de tout !” 

After that, Madder, who was a very practical man, held his peace, 
and went prowling about the studio, which was not nearly so hand- 
some or so tidy as his own. He went about turning round canvasses, 
and shaking his head over countless unfinished pictures and studies. 

“Tf you had anything finished now,” said he, presently, “I could 
sell it for you, I dare say . . . . Good gracious! what's this ?” 

“This ” was a very large dusty canvas, which he had sacrificed his 
nice gloves and speckless appearance to dig out from where it stood 
with its face to the wall, behind a great pack of dusty canvasses, lean- 
ing one over another, a dozen deep. 

Wilton glanced, half rose, making a broken exclamation, and a face 
of pain and annoyance—then sat down again. 

“ You needn’t look at that,” said he, in a low voice ; “I can’t sell it.” 

“Can't sell it!” cried Madder, who was a very fair judge of the 
market value of art, “then I can. Send it to the exhibition, and I'll 
give you a cheque this moment for half the money I am certain it will 
fetch. Want money, and this picture turned to the wall! Good 
gracious !”” 

“Ask Rose,” said Wilton, speaking with effort and greatly moved, 
yet feeling some explanation of what looked like selfish caprice was 
due to his brother-in-law. “TI told her all about it before we were 
married. I have never turned that picture round since she looked at 
it then. I don’t know why it is not burnt, it ought to be.” 

“ Burnt!” shrieked the horrified Madder. 

“Ask Rose about it,” repeated Wilton; “nobody knows but my 
wife and Sandford—that good fellow in Rome to whom I gave you a 
letter. Ask Rose.” 

Wilton was very much disturbed and distressed, recalling but too 
vividly a certain faultful and tragic passage in his youth. The amiable 
and unemotionable Madder was inquisitive, but he was also, as I have 
observed, highly practical. 

“T will,” said he; and walked out of the studio right into Mrs. 
Ntose’s presence ; fully bent not only on knowing the reason why, but 
on denying that any reason could suffice to justify the concealment of 
Wilton’s light under that bushel of dust. 

Rose was as practical as her brother, and not at all sentimental. But 
she knew absolutely nothing about art, and knew that she knew 
nothing. When she had told her brother the tragedy of the studio, 
she added that she had never bothered Charles to sell the picture, didn’t 
see much in it herself, thought it rather objectionable. . . . Never- 
theless she was quite ready to believe a better judge than herself that 
it was worth a great deal of money, and to agree that if so, it ought 
certainly to be sold. Finally, she undertook to “talk Charles into 
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selling it.” Mrs. Wilton was justified by experience in that under- 
taking. She was in the habit of talking Charles into a great many 
things, from a box at the play to a nervous headache. 

Finis coronat opus. The “ Cymon and Iphigenia” was exhibited at 
the following May meeting in Trafalgar Square; and if you have any 
pretensions to connoisseurship you cannot confess that you have no 
recollection of it. 

It hung, you must remember, between that profoundly metaphysical 
composition of red grass, green sky, and bruise-coloured woman, entitled 
“Oriana ;” and an affecting group of high-backed chair, brown Bible, 
quilted petticoat, and shoe-buckle, filled in with an old woman like a 
Dutch doll, as aecessory—the whole entitled in the catalogue “ Cottage 
Piety,” with a tag from the poet Cowper. In the midst you cannot 
but recall the “Cymon and Iphigenia, by Charles Wilton,” which had 
its quotation from Messer Boccaccio. 

Let me bring the picture more vividly to your remembrance. 

A young girl nearly nude lies asleep on mossy and flowery sward, in 
a woodland nook. Over her head is the sunny bough of some light 
young tree. Tern is about her feet, and two little fawns are browsing 
on the fern. Delicate shadows are thrown by tall flowers and leaves on 
her limbs. At first you do not perceive the half-fatuous yet strangely 
expressive face of young Cymon, peering between the branches. The 
extraordinary illusion, or reality, of the sleeping girl seems the result 
of a very harmonious and beautifully contrasted arrangement of light. 
The sunset is pouring in on her left side, while the cold light of the sky 
illumines her right ; so that there is no part of her body in shade. 
These opposing tones are wonderfully harmonised. 

Wilton got a great price for his picture, and a name; but he has 
never painted anything so good before or since. 

It is the Alpha and Omega of his genius. 
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Young Husbands and Wives. 


Tue most beautiful period in the life of human beings is that just 
following marriage, when the frenzy and anxiety of courtship is all 
over, and love reaches the peaceful Lotus-land, in which there is no 
more climbing up the climbing wave—no more worry and jealousy, 
and heartbreaking uncertainty. In a previous article we ventured to 
counsel young people not to eat their cake too soon—to make good 
use of that extended time of alternate joy and despair, quarrelling and 
peace-making, regret and happy anticipation, which precedes marriage. 
“The cruel madness of love,” which-most people suffer during that 
perplexing period, is in itself a sort of “ liberal education,” begetting 
an enlarged sympathy with all other forms of human ill. But the 
extraordinary contrast presented by the year before marriage and the 
year after marriage would almost lead one to recall the advice, and 
beg young people to escape at once from alternate cat-scratching and 
ringdove-cooing into the sober and beautiful and happy calm of post- 
nuptial life. ‘The small jealousies are for ever gone. The right of 
absolute possession confers a certain sense of superiority which is 
generous in its allowances and interpretations. Harry no longer feels 
a prodigious qualm of anger and aversion if he sees from afar off his 
Emily seated in conversation with that offensive captain, who has 
a habit of leering at women, and who, as Harry knows, was requested 
by the secretary to withdraw his,name from the member-list of a 
certain club some few days ago. Fhere is no longer any fear that 
some slight cause of quarrel may arise just as the evening draws to a 
close, and send these two young people to their respective homes with 
a frightful load of misery upon their hearts. Explanations, when 
explanations are required, are not now difficult to make; and there is 
no longer necessary that tiresome hunt for an opportunity. Above 
all, the young people are not dependent on others for the chances of 
being brought together. It is well known what a terrible amount of 
boring our young men and women are compelled by society to suffer 
before they can get to speak quietly together. Harry, who hates the 
theatre and all its ways, pretends to have an inordinate love for all 
the new pieces which are being brought out, so that Emily may be 
induced to ask her elder sister and her mamma to go with her and him. 
Emily, who takes picture-exhibitions to be the dullest things in this 
unhappy world, is forced to cultivate a spurious artistic taste, that so 
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she may hava an excuse for walking round one or two hushed rooms 
in Harry’s company. In either case they may not be able to exchange 
above half-a-dozen sentences relative to their own particular secret, 
and yet for that gratification one or other has to suffer hours of social 
martyrdom. Then look at the frightful amount of hypocrisy which 
this period demands. ‘To ward off suspicion great attention has to be 
paid to the person or persons who accompany Emily. The inevitable 
dragon has to be pacified. The clumsy and obvious way in which 
some boys when in love endeavour to conciliate the dragon are 
extremely amusing. Young maz, it is not necessary to make love to 
her. Doesn’t she know that your pretty speeches are tortured out of 
you, in order that she may be lenient, and allow you and some other 
fatuous young person to sit unmolested for ten whole minutes on a 
seat behind the top screen, when there are only two other people in 
the exhibition-room, and they are fast asleep? It has been our great 
good fortune to know a number of dragons, of divers hues and tem- 
peraments. As a rule, they are the kindliest of human beings; and 
in more than one instance with which we are acquainted they have 
been quite as desirable and agreeable companions as the young ladies 
who were protected by their sheltering wing. Young man, if at the 
moment when you are so hypocritically anxious to convey to the mind 
of your particular friend’s dragon that she, the dragon, is an angel, 
and the descendant of angels, you would for a second seriously ask 
yourself whether the term might not, in sober earnest, be as fitly 
applied to her as to your mutual and youthful friend—if you would 
seriously ask yourself whether, in wit, and graceful manner, and 
pleasant looks, and easy conversation, the dragon might not, after all, 
be put up as a perpetual model for her whom alone you are then con- 
sidering—if you would seriously ask yourself what special graces they 
are which you suppose to exist in this other young creature, and 
which render the uncomplaining dragon’s society a plague and a 
pest — you might gain some wisdom by the comparison, and 
perhaps be led to act upon its direct conclusions. But then you are 
young ; and, as a writer remarked the other day, while a man over 
twenty-one is probably a fool, a man under twenty-one is certain to be 
a fool. 

All that time of perplexity, trouble, and hypocrisy, is now at an 
end. 

“The bashful virgin’s sidelong looks of love 


no longer meet 


The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove.” 


For the young wife is now herself a matron, inasmall way. She has 
little airs of patronage for her girlfriends. She is anxious to give them 
the result of her large experience of her wedded life, extending over a 
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couple of months, perhaps, in order to counsel them in their love affairs. 
She is delighted to become the repository of love-secrets, and assumes, 
in the most innocent fashion, a motherly air of caution and profundity 
in advising her young friends. She is inexhaustibly talkative at this 
time—talkative to old gentlemen about the sanitary effects of country 
air, and eager to acquire knowledge on the subject of water-rates— 
talkative to elderly ladies upon furniture, the dire cost of table-linen, 
and the difticulty of keeping the silver bright—talkative to middle-aged 
ladies upon the incurable curse of servants, and how to pacify a surly 
gardener—talkative to girls of her own age on the advantages of 
getting married. 

“ My dear, you must marry,” she says, with an air of profound and 
patronising wisdom, to some poor girl who is already engaged to one 
snitor, and pestered by three or four others, but who does not think of 
marrying any the more for that. 

“T suppose I must, some time,” says the girl, wickedly. 

“But, my dear, you don’t know—you don’t know. You go on 
tormenting yourself and all these poor young men to no purpose. 
You are losing the best part of your life in aimless flirtation.” 

“Oh, cousin Kate, how can you say so?” protests the young hypo- 
crite, who is at the same moment profoundly conscious that a young 
gentleman is studying her profile and the delicate pose of her arm 
and fan. 

“You are scattering your attentions on so many, when you ought 
to devote them to making one man supremely happy.” 

“When I marry, cousin Kate,” she retorts, “I expect my husband 
to devote himself to making me supremely happy.” 

“ My dear, you will soon acquire a notion of the duties of a wife 
when you marry; and you will find your best pleasure in fulfilling 
them.” 

“ Cousin Kate, how long have you been married, that you begin to 
talk like my grandmother already ?” says the young princess, moving 
off in petulance and pride to receive the homage and admiration of her 
three or four too obedient suitors. 

Sometimes, of course, the example of the young wife, if she be 
given to proselytising, has a prodigious effect upon her circle of 
feminine acquaintances. You will sometimes see a whole bevy of girls 
smitten with the marrying mania, and all arising from the fact that 
the prime spirit among them has suddenly taken a husband. It is 
very difficult to get a sheep to jump a ditch; but once you have got 
the first over, the rest of the flock need little inducement to follow. 

There is scarcely any prettier sight to be seen in modern society 
than when you happen to walk into a drawing-room where a number 
of people are dancing, and find the young husband and the young 
wife dancing together. There is something so unusual in the sight 
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of a husband and wife seeking each other’s society in public, as if | 
they could not be sufficiently together, that one naturally regards the | 
spectacle as a sort of phenomenon. Of course, society forbids a 
husband to dance with his wife, or to take her in to supper, or to pay 
her any attention whatever when other ladies are present; but you 
may chance to see the young husband and wife snap their fingers at 
these understood laws. Married as they are, they are still the boy 
and girl who were busy courting some few weeks or months ago. At 
that time did he care a straw for dancing with any human being in 
the world except one? Did not he dance with her out of all propor- 
tion to the number of the dances and the wishes of other partners ? 
We may assume that in more temperate measure she also preferred to 
dance with him above all other people. Why, he asks himself now, 
should that ceremony of some few weeks ago debar him from one of 
his old pleasures? You find him whirling her along the room in 
a mad galop, her face flushed and happy with excitement, her long 
train sweeping the shiny shoes of the wall-flowers. They are, as we 
say, boy and girl once more. The young wife has entirely lost that 
odd assumption of matronly wisdom she has been labouring to 
acquire and retain; and it is her sweetheart she is dancing with. 
Perhaps she forgets all the attendant and recent circumstances, and is 
possessed with a vague consciousness that she must dance much and 
enjoy herself now he is here, for at a certain advanced period of the 
evening he will be going home to his dull bachelor-chambers, and she 
will be retiring to her solitary room, to spend a wakeful hour or so in 
calculating the mighty chances of the future. These young people 
who are whirling there are as much lovers as they were in the days 
when they studied the whims of dragons, and thought earth had but 
one supreme bliss—a sea-side cottage in summer-time, with honey- 
suckle, and sweet brier, and wild roses round the porch, with an utter 
absence of watchful friends, and the full, uninterrupted enjoyment of 
each other’s society. They are still in the idyllic period. He still 
regards her as his beautiful and bountiful lady, who stept down from 
her high estate and presented him with the white rosebud of her love. 
Existence is full of joy to them, for they are always near each other, 
und they are their own masters. He is still to her tender, and | 
respectful, and assiduously attentive; and she still repays him with 
gracious looks, and hidden smiles, and all the nameless telegraphy of 
affection. In short, life is at its very apex. Never before has it been 
so beautiful ; never afterwards shall it be so full of enjoyment. Look 
at a young husband and wife a month or two after their marriage ; and 
—if they have “married for love,” and are otherwise worthy young 
people—you catch life just at its flower. 

Now, regarding the whole matter from a utilitarian point of view, we 
counselled lovers to protract the “ engaged” period as long as possible. 
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In like manner, and much more emphatically, we would have this 
beautiful time that follows a happy marriage carried as far into the 
remainder of life as possible. What is it that cuts it short? Why 
do people naturally look for a marked and perceptible difference in the 
relations between husband and wife after they have been a little 
time—say a year or two—married? ‘There are a great many causes 
which may tend, more or less directly, to this very unsatisfactory 
result ; and we shall look at one or two of them. 

In the first place, the young wife sets out with an idiotic deter- 
mination to be matronly all at once. This is very pretty for a time, 
while the natural girlishness shines through the amiable hypocrisy, 
and while its only effect is to alternately amuse and embarrass the 
young husband. We happen to know, for example, a young creature 
who, some few years ago, married a clergyman in the north of Eng- 
land. His living was not a very brilliant one; but, on the other 
hand, it was not a poor one; and certainly it was sufficient to keep 
them both decently dressed. However, nothing would do for the young 
wife but that she must needs make all her husband’s clothes; and if 
anything could have reconciled one to an arrangement which made 
him a perpetual guy, it was the good-humour with which he wore the 
wondrously-shaped garments, and the mnocent and garrulous pride 
she betrayed in talking of them. We say, this determination to be 
superhumanly matronly—to anticipate the current of years, and 
become prematurely practical—is very pardonable while it is only a 
pretty affectation ; but, unfortunately, it constantly tends to produce 
the actual change which is at first only assumed. ‘the girl does 
become prematurely practical; and in her haste to fit lierself for her 
new duties she flings for ever behind her that charm of girlishness, 
that novelty and freshness of character, which was once her prin- 
cipal attraction. The husband, who is inclined to be amused by the 
superior airs of practical wisdom exhibited by his young wife, begins 
to be aware of the fact that she is growing to be what she would be. 
He discovers, in short, that he has married, not a wife, but a house- 
keeper. In time, the only ground on which they meet in common is 
that of domestic affairs. She considers the household to be so exclu- 
sively her sphere of occupation, and she so religiously limits herself to 
that sphere, that a certain marked line begins to separate them. He 
confines himself to his own business or avocations; she, in the 
plenitude of her virtuous resolutions, occupies herself solely with the 
practical necessities of every-day life; and so they drop down into 
the ordinary routine of marriage, as it is exemplified in nine-tenths 
of common-place lives. 

The fatal blunder lies in the primary notion apparently possessed 
by most girls, that in entering the sphere of marriage they must 
surrender themselves entirely to certain paramount duties, and that 
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these duties demand the sacrifice of all the graceful little occupations 
which lent a charm to their not very dramatic or picturesque lives 
during the period of girlhood. Lady-moralists, inveighing against 
the undomesticated habits and uselessness of the modern young gentle- 
woman, have pushed their theories to such an extreme that a notion 
seems to have got abroad that marriage sets a death-seal upon all the 
pretty accomplishments and occupations of young-ladyhood. Men 
marry, we are told, in order to get gcod dinners cooked. They seek a 
wife that she may sew on buttons, look after the servants, sit up at 
night, and hold her tongue. Why, Mrs. Poyser had a nobler theory 
of marriage when she suggested that “what a man wants in a wife 
mostly, is to make sure o’ one fool as ‘ll tell him he’s wise.” If it 
comes to be argued upon that ground, our lady-instructors may be 
informed that a bachelor can get a much better-cooked dinner at his 
club than his wife is ever likely to provide for him at home; and 
that the expense of keeping up an establishment for a wife would 
more than cover the wages of the most experienced housekeeper that 
could be found. However, a large number of women seem to fancy 
that it is their proper business after marriage to sink into the position 
of ahousekeeper. Verywell. The husbands accept the arrangement. 
And then, of course, one is not expected to chat much with one’s 
housekeeper ; nor is one expected to stay in of an evening in order to 
please her. Perhaps this consideration may explain a good deal of 
the phenomena exhibited in certain households. 

Heaven forbid that we should suggest to any girl that her chief 
occupations in married life should be playing the piano and stitching 
beads on useless pen-wipers for a bazaar. The determination on the 
part of many young gentlewomen to amend their ways and alter their 
habits upon becoming wives betrays a praiseworthy and proper con- 
sciousness of the valueless character of their lives as girls. They feel 
that they must do something to redeem themselves from insignificance 
and uselessness; and that they must look out for some worthier em- 
ployment than the trivial, and rather tiresome, routine of small 
pleasures in which they have been accustomed to spend their time. 
But why fly to the other extreme? The man who marries expects to 
find a companion who shall share his intellectual pleasures as well as 
his dinners; who shall be able to read and pass her opinion on the last 
new volume of poems, as well as deliver a dictum on the colour of 
window-curtains; who shall be able to snatch time from her domestic 
duties to accompany him to this or that picture-exhibition, instead of 
spending all her leisure in calling upon people for whom she doesn’t 
care a straw, or in planning big entertainments for a lot of remarkably 
ungrateful and critical guests. On entering the gateway of marriage, 
the young neophyte need not throw behind her her slight acquaint- 
ance with modern poets, her slender acquirements in foreign languages, 
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her interests in pictures, or whatever other intellectual preferences may 
have so far idealised her previous life. There is nothing incompatible 
with the character of a wife in having a lively desire to see Mr. 
Morris’s new poem, or in taking a great interest in Miss Neilson’s 
progress as an actress, or in being anxious to know when Mr. Burne 
Jones is going to emancipate his great powers from a clogging man- 
nerism. All these various interests she may have shared with her 
husband, when they were both young creatures, conversing between 
the figures of a quadrille, or in walking home from'church. Probably 
he looks forward to having this charming companion for ever beside 
him during life; and very likely he will scarcely notice the gradual 
degrees by which she will subside from being a companion into being 
a sort of household fixture, a woman who “sans aucune affaire, est 
toujours aflairée,” and who ultimately lowers marriage to the level 
of a business-arrangement, in which he brings in money for her to 
spend more or less judiciously upon their joint requirements. 

One constantly finds marriage degraded in this way from its high 
estate. You see a young couple just married whom you may have 
known in their pre-marital state. You know that both are fairly 
gifted with brains, that they have several strong esthetic sympathies 
in common, that the husband has plenty of means to indulge these 
intellectual tastes, and that the young people are remarkably fond of 
each other. It is impossible to conceive more auspicious conditions 
for the commencement of a long life-journey together. Intellectual 
tastes in common form one of the very strongest links between husband 
and wife. They not only widen and beautify the character, but they 
add possibilities to the character of each which may afford to the 
other a series of those delicate little surprises which are always grateful 
in the closest friendship. You feel that this spirit which is so nearly 
linked to your own has not exhausted itself. It is not altogether open 
and bare. You come upon little whims and caprices of opinion, of 
judgment, which are so many miniature conundrums for you to solve 
or give up. ‘T'wo young people, so situated, have the most grateful 
prospect before them. Perhaps it is the very couple you have caught, 
in defiance of all tradition and custom, dancing together. Their life, 
you anticipate, is to be a prolonged banquet of the more exalted 
emotions and intellectual pleasures. But already the young wife has 
got into her perverse little brain the notion that great sacrifices are 
expected of her. She is to abandon all thoxe finer studies which 
used to adorn her girlhood. She is now a wife—it is her business to 
throw aside such trivial pursuits and devote herself entirely to studying 
the welfare of her husband. Why the welfare of her husband should 
depend entirely upon highly-polished furniture, punctual dinners, and 
accurately-kept domestic accounts (all most desirable things in their 
way) does not appear to us to be quite clear ; but doubtless the theory 
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has been implanted in her mind by some practical and methodical 
mother, or aunt, or other adviser. So long as her aim is apparent, 
and the character of matter-of-fact housekeeper sits awkwardly upon 
her, the result is very amusing; but in process of time, as we have 
already said, this assumed character grows permanent, and the husband 
finds that his dearest companion has somehow raised a barrier between 
herself and him, and that she has taken her Place, among the rank and 
file of ordinary married women. 

Very often the husband has his share in the production of this 
lamentable result. Shortly after marriage, he acquires such a dis- 
torted notion of his duties that he considers the chief employment of 
his life to be the making of money and the increasing the comforts 
of his household for the benefit of his wife. Here, again, another 
puzzle confronts us—why a husband should naturally assume that the 
best means of securing the welfare of his wife is the amassing of 
money. They are but human creatures. They can only live a certain 
time. Why, in the name of all that is wonderful, should he sacrifice 
the young years of their married life in toiling for money which they 
will never spend—which will never benefit them in any way whatever ? 
Prudence, you say, demands that they shall lay up provender for 
their old age. But people who can look forward to a fair competency 
in their old age do not the less sacrifice the best years of their life in 
needlessly increasing that competency. Why not postpone that 
wearisome quest of gold for a year or two, and enjoy in the mean time 
the greatest happiness of life? Children, you again urge, have to be 
provided for. But again we reply that children are but human beings, 
who have no more right to sacrifice the lives of their parents than 
they have to sacrifice their own. It may seem very harsh and cruel 
to say it; but men and women are not bound to think exclusively of 
their children. The ordinary habit of English society is, in this 
respect, most absurd. A. and B. marry, and havechildren. A. and B. 
consider that they must be economical, or even penurious, not in order 
to give their children C. and D. a fair education and equal chances 
to those which A. and B. possessed, but to start them in married life 
in that social position which A. and B. have now secured. C. and D. 
marry their respective husbands or wives; and, instead of enjoying 
the results of the economy of C. and D., they proceed to increase the 
hoard for their children. And so the game goes on; no one taking 
the enjoyment he is entitled to out of his labour, but gathering up the 
fruits thereof for his son, who, in his turn, cannot enjoy them, but 
adds to them and passes them on to /és son. In any case, would it 
not be advisable to leave over for a year or two this inevitable drudgery 
which tends so much to take the colour and glow out of life? If 
middle age must be mercenary, let us at least have a year or two of 
nobler impulses and more exalted enjoyment. It is given to few men 
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to have the rare faculty of combining the finer pleasures of life with 
that ceaseless pursuit of money into which, it seems, the majority of us 
must in time fall. If men and women must come, sooner or later, to 
live exclusively for their children, let them devote a certain space of 
time to themselves; and no more suitable or beautiful time can be 
found than that which immediately follows marriage. 

It seems to us that the decline of love between married people is a 
far sadder thing than the same catastrophe occurring to unmarried 
people. The latter accident, let sentimentalists say what they like, is 
always reparable. Human nature is not constructed on the impossible 
principle that a man or woman can only love once; and so long as 
one is free, there still remains a possible solace for all love-misfortunes. 
But once let the love of husband and wife cool or die out, and what is 
to supply its place? They may continue to live on the most amicable 
terms—they may be excellent companions for each other—they may 
appear to outsiders to be a remarkably happy couple; and yet all the 
time they may lack that very element which consecrates marriage and, 
in certain beautiful instances which must occur to every reader's mind, 
renders it a perpetual treasure and source of happiness. Who that 
has read the following lines can ever forget the utter pathos of them— 

“ J’ai vu ma seule amie, & jamais la plus chére, 
Devenue elleeméme un sépulcre blanchi, 
Une tombe vivante ou flottait la poussiére 
De notre mort chéri, 
De notre pauvre amour, que, dans la nuit profonde, 
Nous avions sur nos cceurs si doucement bercé! 
C’était plus qu'une vie, hélas! ¢’était um monde 
Qui s’était effacé!” 


The majority of married men and women seem to accept their fate 
with equanimity—to regard it as a natural thing that their first love 
should die out and their life become a whitened sepulchre. There is 
surely no such direful necessity. One does occasionally meet with 
married people who have preserved intact the affection which first 
made their life grateful and lovely—people who have made that post- 
nuptial period of which we speak perpetual. Be sure, in such cases, 
that there is some higher bond between husband and wife than the 
common one of mutual interest, even if that should take the idealised 
form of parental care. 
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A ide with Princess Salm-Salm in Virginia 
during the late War. 





Tr was a cold morning in November. Before the National Hotel, in 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C., a negro groom held two 
splendid saddle-horses. One of them, with an elegant English lady’s 
saddle, was a magnificent black ; the other, a powerful, not less beau- 
tiful, dapple grey, which showed on its right shoulder a dark-brown 
“US.” so plainly, that it might be seen for half-a-mile. It was saddled 
for a gentleman, and two pistol-holsters were attached to the saddle. 

Whilst these two horses were impatiently pawing the ground, and 
the negro blowing in his cold hands, a lady and gentleman were 
sitting at breakfast in the breakfast-room of the hotel. 

The lady was dressed in a very elegant black riding habit and a 
little black hat, with a large scarlet ostrich plume. On such a dull, 
cold morning especially, it was a pleasure to look at her animated 
sunny face, which was young and pretty. Her complexion was not 
white and red ; but of that mellow light olive tint which we admire 
in the ladies from the South, and her hair as black “as the wing of 
a raven.” Her smooth forehead was somewhat rounded, and under 
her finely-pencilled arched brows sparkled large light-brown eyes, full 
of mischief and fun. Her fine straight nose was beautifully chiselled, 
especially at its end, and her nostrils reminded me of those of a fine 
Arabian horse, though it may not be very polite to indulge in such 
equine comparisons. Her mouth was rather large; ,but its full 
coral lips, and the good-natured fun lurking round its corners, made 
it extremely agreeable and pretty. 

The lady was of middle size, and very gracefully built. Her bust 
was not too full, and her waist so very small that you might have 
encircied it with your hands ; but her foot was a little wonder, and I 
have seen even shoemakers going into ecstasies about it, protesting 
that it was the smallest they had ever fitted. 

This lady was Princess Agnes Salm-Salm, who became at a later period 
the heroine of Mexico. Her husband then commanded a New York 
regiment in the United States service, and was in the advanced guard 
of the army in Northern Virginia. It was a German regiment, 
amongst whose officers were many democrats, who had emigrated 
from Germany because they had taken part in the revolutionary move- 
ment in that country. They did not look on the prince with a 
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very favourable eye—because he was a prince. He had taken the 
command of that regiment only a fortnight before, and apprehended 
difficulties. He, therefore, requested me to visit him, in hope that I 
might be able to adjust them, and, at the same time, that I might 
escort the princess, who insisted in sharing the hardships and dangers 
of war with her husband. 

I made the acquaintance of the prince at the commencement of the 
war, and though about sixteen years his senior, we became very inti- 
mate friends. When he married the princess (which marriage was 
to be kept secret for a time, on account of his family) I was the only 
witness at that ceremony, which took place in the clergyman’s room, 
near St. Patrick’s Church, F Street, Washington. 

Looking at my watch, I reminded the princess that we had a very 
long ride before us, that the days were rather short, and that we had 
still to procure our passes from General Heitzelmann’s head-quarters, 
at Arlington height. 

On leaving the room—-“ Dear me,” she cried, ‘“ I have forgotten my 
glycerine,” running back to the breakfast-table. “There, put it in your 
pocket. The wind is keen, and I must have it for my grossen kleinen 
Mund,” she said, and handed me a little glass. 

“Don’t throw me over as you did last time,” she cautioned me, 
when placing her tiny foot in my hand as I assisted her into the saddle. 

The princess is one of the best lady riders I ever saw. Whatever 
the horse may do, she sits as gracefully and easily in her saddle as if 
she was sitting before a piano. I have never seen her yet discon- 
certed on horseback. Once, in Nashville town, she rode a blood-horse 
belonging to General Rousseau. ‘The horse, not used to carry ladies, 
became unmanageable, and ran away with her. At a fearful gallop it 
rushed down amongst rocks and into the river, and when the princess 
succeeded in turning its head, it scrambled up the banks, and ran at a 
racing pace through the streets of Nashville. The princess kept her 
seat, and when the saddle-girth became loosened, and she fell, she 
kept hold of the bridle, was dragged some distance, but at last suc- 
ceeded in stopping the horse. She then punished him with her whip, 
and rode him victoriously home. The Tennessee papers gave an 
account of that remarkable ride. 

The horse she was now riding was bought from young Count Ingel- 
heim. It had thrown off most of the officers of the German division 
who had ventured to ride it. When it came from the camp it looked 
very thin, with long reddish hair; but after I had taken it under my 
care for two months it looked splendid, and his skin was as black as 
the hair of his mistress, and as shining. 

We had a good trot down Fourteen Street until we came to the 
long bridge leading over the Potomac. It is exactly a mile long, 
and was at that time the only bridge for miles. It was extremely 
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narrow, and to pass it was not only tiresome but sometimes dangerous, 
as the railroad had been laid over it. Many horses meeting the train 
became frightened and jumped into the river, or were killed by the 
locomotives. If a train of army waggons, or a herd of cattle, or a 
ship, was expected to pass through, the traveller had sometimes to 
wait an hour—a very unpleasant ‘position, as a cold current of wind 
was always blowing there. 

We met, however, with no accident ; and after having passed the 
forts Kunyon and Albany we struck to the right, and riding along 
the slope of the hill soon reached Arlington Height, the head-quarters 
of Major-General Heitzelman. 

Arlington Height is a fine estate, which once belonged to General 
Lee, the Commander-in-Chief of the Confederates. The building is a 
two-storied house with a would-be Greek portico, and extremely ugly 
thickset columns, but with a most splendid view of the beautiful 
Potomac and the city of Washington opposite to it. 

After some delay we got our passes, and riding back to Fort Albany 
took the road to Hunter’s Chapel, where the princess insisted on visit- 
ing an old lady with whom she had been living when Blenker had 
his head-quarters near Hunter’s Chapel, whose chief of general staft 
the prince was at that time. 

She induced the nephew of that lady, a young man of the name of 
Perkins-Warren, to accompany us, without telling mea word about it. 

When we rode off, and this young man followed us, the princess 
looked at me, with a smile lurking round the corners of her mouth, and 
asked, ‘‘ Why do you look so cross, dear C ? what's the matter ?” 

“T shall return home,” I answered, “ since you think my protection 
not sufficient, and have more confidence in that fellow behind.” 

“ Poor C ! Be reasonable, pray! He is a scout, you know, 
and a Virginian, and acquainted with every inch of the ground, which 
you cannot pretend to know. Moreover,” she added, with a look 
of pleasantry, “You are such a tremendous’—I really believe she 
said “ thundering ”—“ handsome fellow, that it would not do to travel 
with you quite alone.” 

At Fairfax Court-house we fed the horses and passed on to Centre- 
ville; a miserable place, half destroyed, and where I had been at the 
evacuation of Manasses by the Confederates. The whole of Virginia, 
indeed, looked wretched. The fields were lying waste, the fences torn 
down, the houses forsaken and in ruins, and scarcely a living being to 
be seen, not even a hen in the few remaining farm-yards, but plenty 
of vultures gorging themselves on the battle-fields. 

‘The weather was most disagreeable, sleet intermixed with icy rain, 
and the ground slippery. A rather wide brook crossed our way. The 
princess cleared it at a tremendous leap; but my grey, one of his shoes 
becoming loosened, fell rather short, and had to scramble up the steep 
bank, and the princess’s laughing put me still more out of temper. 
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We dined—pshaw, dined! We had, it is true, some food at a farm- 
house where Warren was known, and then rode over the battle-field 
of Bull Run. It wasa ghastly sight! Everywhere broken caissons 
and gun carriages, pieces of shells and bullets, rusty broken muskets 
and human skeleton hands and feet protruding from the ground, from 
which vultures rose up at our approach reluctantly with flapping wings. 

When the sun went down it became very cold; the princess 
shivered, and had at last tc accept my cloak, which I had offered her 
as often as she asked me for her glycerine to moisten her lips, and 
that was every quarter of an hour. 

In the dark we at last lost our way, notwithstanding the scout’s 
knowing every inch of the ground, and, after having wandered about 
many weary hours, we reached at last Gainsville at 9 o'clock p.m., 
having made that day some sixty-three miles. 

Tn Gainsville, being the head-quarters of Major-General Sigel, the 
neighbourhood and all the places around were filled with his troops. We 
and our horses were rather tired and hungry, and even the princess 
became melancholy at the idea of sleeping, as I proposed to her in 
joke, al fresco, and wrapped up in my cloak, whilst I and Warren 
would guard her. The regiment of the prince had left, and was a 
good dozen or more miles off in Aldy, the foremost place of our 
position. I determined, however, to see General Sigel, from whom I 
must have another pass, and who, perhaps, would be polite enough to 
provide some accommodation for the princess. 

I had known Sigel very well during the revolution in Baden. I 
defended the fortress of Rastat with six thousand men, which he had 
promised to relieve within eight days. This, however, he failed to do ; 
but, profiting by our stopping the pursuit of the Prussian army, he made 
good his own retreat to Switzerland without even attempting to send us 
any news. After a defence of more than a month, and our provisions 
being utterly exhausted, and the revolution everywhere extinguished, 
we were compelled to surrender. Many of us were shot. I myself 
was condemned to be shot also, but was saved by a coincidence of 
fortunate ‘circumstances. I was, however, condemned to six years of 
solitary confinement. 

The princess and I rode up to his lodgings ; she preferred remaining 
in her saddle whilst I entered the house. I found Sigel, whom I had 
not seen since 1849 (though he had written to me from Missouri), in a 
large, comfortable room, sitting before a cheerful fire. On seeing me 
he was much embarrassed. After having heard that I was escorting 
the princess, and that she was outside, he said, “Ah—hum! well! then 
you want a pass? Oh yes—hum! Captain (one of his aides), tell A. 
to give the colonel a pass.” 

I was so utterly disgusted at this reception, that I very coolly shook 
hands with Sigel, and followed the captain. How differently did old 
Blenker behave, though I had made cruel fun of him in a book I wrote 
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about the Badish Revolution! When I arrived in Washington in 1861, 
he commanded 12,000 men, the German division. He had scarcely heard 
of my arrival when he sent an orderly to me from Hunter's Chapel, 
with a very friendly letter, announcing his visit for a certain hour; 
and he came with his numerous staff, paying me a visit of state. On 
that occasion I became acquainted with Prince Salm. 

I was in 2 rather bitter mood when I entered the office with the 
captain. Colonel A. called one of the clerks and said in an offhand 
manner, “ Give that young man a pass.” I should have laughed at 
any other time at this, but I now became angry, and retorted. D ! 
young man, indeed! why I was a colonel when you were yet a grocer’s 
apprentice!” The colonel reddened but did not say a word. 

With my passes I returned to the shivering princess. Now we had to 
look out for some place to rest. After questioning many persons we 
were directed to a large house, but I was received very coldly by the 
lady, a rank secessionist, and was told by her that there was no corner 
unoccupied. With this news I returned to the princess. On hearing of 
my want of success she dismounted and entered the house, and in five 
minutes the lady, her daughters, and everybody, were all smiles. There 
was a bedroom for the princess and another for myself and the guide. 
A tolerable supper was also provided, and I could not forbear whispering 
to the princess, ‘I always took you for a witch, now I know it for 
certain.” She looked at me with a sleepy, pretty face, and said, “ Booh ! 
I am sleepy,” arose, and went to her room. 

I did not undress, and, not feeling at ease in that house (I don’t 
know why), both of us laid our revolvers under our pillows, but nothing 
happened. 

On Monday, November 10, 1862, we started in time, after having 
inquired for the way to Hoperell Gap, the head-quarters of my friend 
Major-General commanding the division. 

Little had been once a clerk in a bookseller’s store in Pesth. 
He knew my name very well before he came to America, for he had 
sold many copies of my “ Universal History” and other of my books 
prohibited in Austria; but he became acquainted with Louis 
Blenker. When the war broke out Blenker raised a regiment, and 
—— became his lieut.-colonel, although he understood as much of 
tactics as I do of Sanscrit. When Blenker became a general, 
became a colonel; and when Blenker got command of a division, 
took that of a brigade. Blenker was ruined by his jealous 
countrymen, and resigned; little , Whose chief merit was in 




















never saying a word—I called him “Taciturnus”—remained, and 
relied on the ladies. He was a particular friend of gentle Kate Chase, 
who exercised immense power, and it was through her he at last became 
a major-general. 

He was a very gentlemanly man, who understood how to please 
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everybody. Blenker had given out that 
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under an assumed name; but he never said so, and only smiled when 
asked. He had a rather dark-complexioned, agreeable face, and fine 
black curly hair; was always a quatre épingles, and the best-natured 
fellow in the world. Now he is consul somewhere in Japan. 

On the way to his head-quarters we passed a place called Hay- 
market, which was utterly burnt down by the before-named Count 
Ingelheim and another German officer, who behaved shamefully. 
Ingelheim, who was once an Austrian cavalry officer, but a rude and 
vulgar fellow notwithstanding his very respectable name, was placed 
before a court-martial, found guilty, and punished. It was indeed a 
sad sight that destroyed place, especially in a country where villages 
are so rare and far between. 

The weather had now become fine, and the sun shone brightly. We 
arrived in time at General ’3 head-quarters, which were in a fine 
farmhouse, beautifully situated on a well-timbered knoll. 

The general received us most cordially, and gave us a highly accept- 
able breakfast while our horses were being shod. 

The princess was in splendid spirits, notwithstanding the great 
exertion she had made the day before; but though slim and graceful 
like a fairy, she is like indiarubber, and extremely strong. She does 
not like to be thought so, and will be angry, no doubt, if I tell here 
again that she once lifted a parlour-chair, holding it at the end of its 
leg with her straitened arm, which scarcely one of us gentlemen could do. 

On going to Aldy we had to pass the woods. There were differences 
of opinion about the way we should go, and I asserted that we were 
going in a wrong direction, quite into the lines of the enemy. Our 
scout said that he had not been for many years in that part of the 
country, and was uncertain. 

When I saw straight before us fresh traces of cavalry, I became 
rather uneasy, and still more so when two children we met told us that 
White’s cavalry —Confederates—were a little to the left. On passing 
a farm in the wood, I caused the guide to inquire. He asked an old 
woman looking out of the window the road to Aldy. She replied by 
asking, “ Do you belong to White’s men ?” He answered in the affirm- 
ative, and so got the desired information. I was perfectly right; we 
had been riding directly towards the lines of the enemy. We might 
meet them at any moment, and the scout became very uneasy—for 
he said, “ They know me, and will hang me on the spot.” 

I was not much afraid for myself, for I had letters upon me by which 
I could prove that I was a correspondent of two very great European 
papers, of which the most important was rather partial for the South ; 
but an interruption of our journey would have been unpleasant, and I 
therefore tried by all means to prevent it. 

For this purpose, I rode, revolver in hand, about two hundred paces 
in advance, to reconnoitre, but the princess cried, at the top of her 
voice, my name—laying particular stress upon the long “i” of its last 
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syllable, that you might have heard it all over Virginia, “ Don’t ride 
in advance ; my horse gets troublesome. Oh!” I entreated her to be 
quiet, but she talked on, and laughed, and even sang, as if she wished 
the Confederates to hear and capture us. I at last became angry, 
but to no purpose ; for the more I scolded, the more noiseshe made. I 
was, indeed, very glad when we, at last, struck the right road to Aldy, 
without having the “ Rebs” upon us. 

The princess was in such high spirits, probahly because she was 
glad to be with the prince soon, with whom she was awfully in love. 
She will hate me, on reading this, for it is so very ridiculous—in 
America—to be in love with one’s own husband! However, I speak 
truth. She loved the prince very much, and loved him as a man, not 
asa prince, She, being an American, has not even an idea about the 
social position of a prince in Europe, and when I tried to explain it to 
her, she opened her large eyes as wide as possible, made « droll face, tipped 
me with the point of her finger, and said, “ You old stupid, C—— !” 

The regiment of Prince Salm was encamped to the right of the 
high road, close to the first houses of Aldy, which offered nothing re- 
markable. The tent of the colonel was next to the place, and close to 
the road, and he had been fortunate enough to find a room for the 
princess in a house which was only separated from his tent by that road. 

The prince was very glad to see me, for the difficulties which he 
feared had already made their appearance. Where Germans are—and 
especially that set from which the German regiments were officered— 
there is always quarrel and jealousy. 

The lieutenant-colonel who commanded the regiment before a 
colonel was reappointed, was a man of low habits, a gambler and a 
drunkard, though a tolerably good soldier. Some of his officers were 
very desirous that he might become their colonel, as they could do 
as they liked with such a man, who not rarely staggered in a state of 
intoxication through his camp, ridiculed by his soldiers, who called 
laughingly to each other, “ There he goes!” These officers did not relish 
the appointment of Prince Salm, and tried all in their power to create diffi- 
culties, in hope to disgust him with his position and drive him from it. 

Amongst the captains was one who was far different from that set 
of officers, but who sided with them for other reasons. It was this 
“old papa,” a German gentleman who had played a very prominent 
part in the German revolution, and had been in fact one of its leaders. 

Prince Salm is a very amiable, modest man. He is of course an 
aristocrat by birth and habit, but no snob, and respects the opinions of 
other people who differ from his. Moreover, he did not trouble him- 
self then with politics, and wished to be nothing but a brave and 
useful soldier, which was indeed his whole ambition. 

He respected old —— for his age and the name he had won for 
himself in the world, and requested me, if possible, to arrange that 
business in an amicable manner. 
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I had been acquainted with in Germany, as we were in the 
same boat, but we were not on particularly good terms, because I was 
out of patience with his impracticability, by which he sometimes spoilt 
the best plans. 

I went at once to see him, and found him in his tent, occupied, like 
Curius Dentatus, with boiling his vegetables, for amongst his many 
oddities he had also that of being a vegetarian. 

“ Now, what is the matter, papa?” I asked ; “ why will you resign ?” 

“T cannot,” he answered in his high falsetto; “I cannot serve 
under a prince.” 

I laughed outright, and told him that he was foolish. There were 
no princes in America, and no noblemen. He himself could not help 
being born a nobleman, neither could the prince, who was nothing 
here but the U.S. Colonel Salm. 

“ Well, C .” he answered, “TI never took you for a man of prin- 
ciples,” by which he meant that I always laughed at the democratic 
enthusiasts who delighted in calling each other “ citizen,” and imitated in 
other ridiculous things the sans-culottes of the great French revolution. 
I asked simply whether I had not done in my life as much as he had 
done for reasonable liberty of the people and progress, and whether I 
had not sacrificed and suffered more for it than almost any other man ? 

“But you have no enthusiasm,” he answered. 

“Well, true; but simply and coolly acting according to my convic- 
tion, I did far more than all those enthusiasts. Leave enthusiasm to 
the crowd ; leaders must have cool heads.” 

And I left him without having accomplished much. 

The prince was, however, subjected to far greater annoyance from 
another quarter, viz. from the colonel temporarily in command of the 
brigade to which his regiment belonged. 

This colonel was a Prussian nobleman, who had been an officer in the 
Prussian guards. I do not know why he had to leave for America, 
Lut am sure that it was no dishonourable cause. The art of slaugh- 
tering men in a scientific manner was not valued very highly in New 
York at the time of his arrival ; and the baron, who wanted to exist like 
other mortals, had to accept a very humble position in a banking house ; 
in fact, he had to sweep the office and do little errands. He possessed, 
however, some accomplishments, of which he did not think much at first. 
He was quite a virtuoso on the piano, had a splendid voice, and was a 
very merry companion. He therefore gave up his broom, and de- 
lighted the audience in public-houses and bar-rooms with his music 
and his songs, by which he made a living. 

When the war broke out military knowledge rose at once to a 
premium ; and, being indeed a very highly accomplished officer, he 
became a colonel of a regiment in Blenker’s division. 

He was a tall, fine man, of commanding deportment, and still young, 
notwithstanding his bald head, on which were left only a few reddish, 
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fair hairs. He had the manners of a Prussian officer of the old school ; 
that is, he was overbearing and arrogant, and somewhat of a bully, 
though brave. He had distinguished himself in the battle of Crosskeys 
where he was wounded, and, in consequence of this, was trusted with 
the command of a brigade. His manner was just the reverse of Salm’s, 
who, though as brave asa lion, was extremely modest and polite, and 
almost bashful. Baron Y——, I believe, was a little jealous of him, 
because the prince, then Blenker’s chief of general staff, had at a cri- 
tical moment taken the command of a brigade, whose general was 
absent, and made the most brilliant charge in that battle of Crosskeys. 
The fact was, Baron Y did not like him, and never let an oppor- 
tunity escape of mortifying him. 

In the middle of the night the brigadier appeared before Salm’s 
tent, and asked for the colonel. On hearing that he was not in—as 
he knew very well—but in the house twenty paces off, with his wife, he 
made a great disturbance, which was highly improper, and he was quite 
in the wrong, as the prince had not left the precincts of his camp. 

Next morning Princess Salm received a notice, by the aid of the 
brigadier, that she must give up her room, as he required it for the 
use of his head-quarters. The princess wanted to show fight, but I 
persuaded her to keep quiet, and to move to a far better lodging on the 
ground floor of a house a little farther up the street. She had, however, 
been there scarcely a few hours, when again notice was given her on 
the part of the brigadier to leave, because her lodging was wanted 
as head-quarters for the general commanding the division, who was 
expected immediately. This general was our friend, with whom 
we had breakfasted on our journey to Aldy; and knowing that he 
would rather cut off his nose than offend a lady, the princess said 
she would not leave, and would arrange that matter with the general 
himself; expressing her astonishment, however, that the brigadier 
always selected her lodgings, whilst there were plenty of other proper 
places in the village. The ruling pasha, however, insisted ; and though 
she might have had another room upstairs in the same house, she said 
she would not have it, but preferred to live in the tent with her hus- 
band, to which she removed, notwithstanding the entreaties of the 
general, who arrived in the afternoon, and who was quite distressed 
about the affair. 

Both prince and princess were highly offended, and I had to do all 
that was possible to prevent some explosion; as the prince, if once 
forced out of his polite reserve, is passionate beyond bounds. 

I tried my best to make them forget these troubles, and the princess 
was as merry as a cricket in her canvas palace, which the carpenter of 
the regiment had provided with a floor of boards, over which were 
spread grey blankets or carpet, and a rough bedstead roomy enough 
for two. We laughed and joked all day, and I teased the princess 
to my heart's content, as I liked to hear her apply to her husband, 
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saying, “Do make him stop, Salam ” (so she then pronounced his 
name). 

I shared at night the tent and mattress of the doctor of the regiment, 
who was a very nice man, and devoted to the colonel; but I was all 
day with the princess, and played euchre with her, or, if the weather 
was fine, we had a ride on horseback. 

When once returning from our promenade, she saw from the high 
road the prince in one of the lanes formed by his tents, and surrounded 
by his officers and men. When he greeted us with his hand, she at 
once made her black horse dance down rather a high and danger- 
ously steep descent from the road, and a few very pretty jumps brought 
her horse right in the middle of the soldiers; they cheered their 
colonel’s pretty wife, who managed so well“ the black devil of a horse” 
they well knew, as it had thrown off so many of their officers. 

The princess was then twenty-two years old, and always in good 
humour. You could not forbear smiling on seeing her, and I called 
her “Sunbeam,” at which name she was rather astonished, saying, 
‘Why, that is my Indian name, given me by a tribe living near my 
father’s; for Wainona means sunbeam.” 

My visit must now have an end, and I left even earlier than I intended, 
as my friend, the general commanding the division, had invited me to 
stay a few days with him. I, therefore, took leave of my friends early 
one afternoon to ride over to Hoperell Gap, to which the general had 
returned that morning. 

About a mile from the camp, I saw three soldiers running towards 
me ; of whom one of the two foremost, who carried a gun, cried, “ Halt!” 
I believe they belonged to some post, and wanted to see my pass; 
but when they demanded from me that I should descend, and give up 
my horse, I knew that I had to do with marauders, of whom there 
were only too many. I, therefore, drew my revolver, whilst one of two 
fellows made a threatening movement with his gun. The third man 
came up just in time to prevent a catastrophe. He stopped his com- 
rades at once, and begged my pardon a thousand times, entreating me 
not to denounce them to the colonel. This third fellow was a 
soldier, who shaved the prince every morning, and knew me well. He 
told me that they visited sometimes the farms in the neighbourhood, 
to get something good to eat, and if they could get a horse from a 
rebel, they had a conscience to take it. As I wore a citizen’s dress, 
and rode a horse with “U.S.,” they believed me to be a rebel. 

Horse stealing was much practised by United States soldiers, 
especially in these parts, which were chiefly occupied by the Con- 
federates. When I rode with the princess, and the scout was on the 
road to Aldy, we met two United States cavalry men, who had with 
them a beautiful young horse, which they had covered with United 
States military blankets—probably to disguise it. The mane and the 
tail of that horse were wonderfully interwoven with burrs, and very 
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likely the soldiers had stolen it from some field. They offered it 
for sale, and the scout asked them how much they wanted. They said 
fifty dollars, and the scout, who would have paid double that sum 
with pleasure, offered forty ; to which the soldiers agreed, laughing in 
their sleeve, as they would have given it for five dollars, as they after- 
wards said themselves, in the camp. 

When I entered the woods, I carefully noticed the wind, having 
no other guide; but the wind shifted, and I became uncertain about 
the direction of Hoperell’s Gap, and was rather at a loss, for I did not 
meet one single soul. At last, I heard the footsteps of a horse; it 
was an orderly, whom I asked for the general’s head-quarters. He 
told me that he was just coming from there, and described the road, 
which I followed. On riding on, I soon saw tents; but I did not 
recognize the general’s head-quarters, and passing on still further, the 
landscape appeared strangely familiar to me—in fact, I had made a 
circle of about twelve miles, and arrived again in Aldy. 

When I appeared before Salm’s tent, and the princess heard my voice, 
she came out and made fun of me, but was glad that I had returned. 

That orderly had misguided me without intending it, for he really 
believed the head-quarters to be in Aldy, not knowing that the general 
had returned to Hoperell Gap. 

In the night came a marching order—the troops were to fall back to 
Chantilly; and in the morning all was activity in the camp. ‘the 
tents and huts were broken up, and huge piles of all wood-work not 
longer required were fired, which was by no means disagreeable, as it 
was a very murky morning threatening rain. 

The prince’s tent and belongings were packed up, and nothing re- 
mained but the flooring on which the princess was sitting on a chair 
like a salver, and I, of course, had my laugh at her. 

When the troops commenced their march the princess and myself 
mounted our horses to ride in advance to Chantilly, and to look out 
for quarters. It now commenced raining and the weather became most 
unpleasant. Fortunately, we had our indiarubber cloaks, and nothing 
could be damaged except the princess's confounded scarlet ostrich 
feather which she, therefore, confided to my care with a “There, dear 
C »” which could not be resisted. 

We urged our horses and were soon in Chantilly. It must have 
been a very fine plantation and belonged to the Stuart family, which 
claimed their descent from the royal Stuarts. The family must have 
been very wealthy, for the estate was not only very extensive, but all 
the buildings were built in an unusually luxurious style. The rooms in 
the chateau—many seats of noblemen in Prussia not half so fine are 
thus called—were now bare, and it was the same with the stables, 
which were splendid, though not so magnificent as those in Chantilly 
near Paris, built by the Bourbons, and which are perhaps the most 
luxurious horse stables in the world. 
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A centenary nigger who had known Washington, and had remained 
in the house, told us that we perhaps might find shelter and dinner 
at the house of the overseer, which was about a mile off the road. We 
accordingly went there and found a very decent family in a small 
house, who did all they could to make us comfortable. The husband, 
I suppose, was with the Southern army, but his wife and daughters 
remained in their home. One of the daughters, who was quite a lady, 
and pretty, too, offered the princess her room for ihe night, which was 
accepted under the condition that she might remain and sleep with 
the princess in the same bed. 

Close to the overseer’s house was a splendid large building, in which 
were at each end six stalls for horses, and between both compartments 
space enough for at least a hundred of them. I took possession of 
six stalls for our two horses and the four that came with the prince. 

When I returned to the house, I saw a general staff officer whom I 
knew, occupied on the ground in front of it ; and, on inquiring, I heard 
with displeasure that our little house would be right in the centre of 
Colonel Y——’s brigade. 

Somewhat later arrived an aide of that brigadier, and scanned the 
house, but started when he saw the princess standing at the window. 
I asked him whether his chief would require again the princess's 
abode for his headquarters? and, indeed, the aide came with such in- 
tentions. I spoke, however, with that officer, and he saw the impossi- 
bility of driving out the overseer’s wife with her two daughters in 
that horrid weather. 

The troops arrived in the afternoon, and they had scarcely stacked 
their arms, when they advanced in line-of-battle against the still intact 
fences. They were torn down in a minute, and as each of the soldiers 
was carrying back one or two fence rails, it reminded me of so 
many ants. 

They did not limit their attention, however, merely to the hei 
which had to serve as firewood, but on discovering a high barn, of 
which the sides were covered with boards, they climbed up like 
monkeys, and in a quarter of an hour the whole house was dismantled, 
and the boards used to protect the rather insufficient shelter-tents 
against the rain which continued all night to pour down. The poor 
fellows were scarcely to blame for these depredations. 

When I looked after our horses, to see whether they were provided 
with corn, | met in the stable the servant of the brigadier, a most 
saucy New York loafer, who told me, with great impudence, that his 
master had given orders to turn out the princess’s and my horses, and 
place his in the stalls occupied by them. I was already brimful with 
ire, and felt that I was becoming dangerous. Checking myself, how- 
ever, forcibly, I only told the follow, 3 in a calm voice, “that I would 
shoot him, if he or any one dared lay a finger on the princess’s or my 
horse until I had spoken to his master. 
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Boiling with rage, I returned to the house, and told the princess 
this new affront. She did not say a word, but looked out of the 
window biting her lip. I was sorry for her; and, hoping to make 
her look at the ridiculous side of the thing, I said, jokingly, “ Now, 
I know for certain that you are a witch, for you would like to ery, and 
cannot.” She stamped with her little foot, and waved me off with her 
hand ; then she said, with a quivering voice, “ Oh, that I were a man!” 

“ My dear friend,” I answered, “Iam.” With that I put my revolver 
under my indiarubber, and left the house to go to head-quarters in 
Chantilly. 

Having been informed that the colonel was in the room of the 
general, I entered, and found the general sitting near the fire, before 
which the tall colonel was warming his back. Without saying- ene 
word, I shook hands with the general, and stepped right before the 
colonel, and looking point-blank into his eyes, I asked, “Colonel 
Y¥ ——,, did you give order to turn my horses out of the stable?” 

“Qh, there is plenty of room for your horses,” he said. ‘“ Did you 
give the order to turn my horses out of the stable ?” I repeated, raising 
my voice. I believe he discovered mischief in my. eye, for he com- 
menced excusing himself, and at last went out, I suppose, to counter- 
mand his order. 

When he was gone, I stepped up to the general, and said, opening 
my indiarubber cloak, “ Look here, @ ——, Y—— was never nearer his 
end in all his life than even now. Had he insulted me, as I almost 
expected, I would have shot him like adog.” The General only raised 
his hand and shook his head, but did not say one word. 

Colonel Y—— had to repent of his brutality against the princess. 
When she came to Washington she told several senators and the 
President of it, and got the promise from the latter, that Y—— 
should never becomea general. He kept his word ; and though Y—— 
was indeed a very good oflicer, he remained a colonel to the end of the 
war until he was mustered out. ‘The princess said that Y—— was 
the only man on whom she ever revenged herself, and I believe her. 

‘I slept that night with Salm in a tent, on a mattress spread on the 
wet ground, and covered with the same blanket. It was a wretched 
night, for the rain came in from all sides. 

Utterly disgusted with my countrymen, I left the next day for 
Washington, and thus ended my ride with the Princess Salm-Salm. 

JORVIN. 








Le Chateau d¢ Dimertt. 


Wuorver has seen the fine bay of St. Valéry only in sunshine and in 
calm, when the waters overspread its wide surface, and the blue 
heavens are reflected in its sleeping tide, can form but an impertect 
idea of the wild havoc the sea makes when it rushes in, with all the 
force of a south-west wind driving it fiercely up the channel, full into 
the bosom of the bay. 

It would require a skilful pilot to bring a ship safe into port in 
such weather, even in the daylight; but at the time we are about to 
write of, it was night. Before the sun had gone down, sudden gusts 
of wind had lashed up the waters; and now, when darkness covered 
in both sea and sky, the tempest broke loose from the ominous 
quarter. 

The moon had risen, but remained hid behind huge masses of cloud ; 
only at long intervals a bright ray would pierce a luminous path 
across the troubled sea. One of these fleeting radiances discovered, 
in momentary distinctness, the outline of a small vessel; her trim 
masts, notwithstanding the violence of the gale, carrying a press of 
sail. She rose on the waves with a buoyancy that showed she was no . 
heavily laden craft. The situation, however, was far from encou- 
raging. The waters were whirling in contending currents amongst 
the numerous sand-banks, which nearly block up the entrance of the 
bay. A dense mist near the shore blotted out the lights of the town. 
Not a landmark was to be seen, and everything seemed against her 
getting into St. Valéry that night, if such was the intention of her 
commander, who, standing on the deck of his little vessel, peered 
anxiously into the darkness. His grave and almost sombre air 
showed he was a prey to melancholy thoughts and sad forebodings. 
However, he kept his vessel gallantly to its course, as one well 
acquainted with the bay. 

And now, when all looked most gloomy and desolate, two vivid 
lights suddenly appeared high up on the headland which runs out 
into the sea. The sailors crossed themselves with superstitious awe. 
The more hopeful thought they were twin meteors heaven sent to 
help them in their hour of greatest need; others declared that they 
could see a gigantic figure, with fiery eyes, looming indistinctly 
through the darkness, and waiting for their destruction; but most 
agreed that it boded no good, and that when strange lights were seen 
at sea, disaster was at hand. 
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Certainly very different was the reality from these conjectures. A 
splendid féte was in progress at the Chateau de Vimerét, a fine 
old building, surrounded by moats and escarpments, which had formed 
part of the defences of the town which had been so often and so hotly 
assailed and taken and retaken by our countrymen, in those days 
when the battles of Agincourt and Cressy made all that country 
resound with the fame of the soldiers of England and their heroic 
leaders. 

The chateau stood on the summit of the headland ; the fury of the 
winds had no power against its solid walls. It had been, till lately, 
uninhabited for a long time, but on this same night a gay crowd 
was assembled there; dancing was going on with great spirit in the 
centre hall, which was brilliantly illuminated. Its two large windows, 
through which the light shone out into the darkness, were the 
mysterious twin meteors that had been seen so far ont at sea. 

The fete was given by the “ Chatelaine,” as she liked to call herself, 
the Hon. Mrs. Stuart Leslie. Weary of vibrating between Paris and 
London, and hearing the chiteau was to let, she had taken it without 
reflection. There was neither furniture nor society to be had in the 
neighbourhood, it is true, but both could be easily imported from Paris. 

In a short time she succeeded even beyond her expectations. The 
“centleman” who was sent, at her request, from Messrs. Sauvrezy 
et Cie., condescended to supply taste and carpets, and all was done 
in splendid style. The honourable lady did not trouble herself about 
the expense ; she never meant to pay; she never paid for anything if 
she could help it—it bored her. Visitors came fast enough. Some 
liked the change; some liked Carry, the pretty daughter of the 
hostess, especially as she was a reputed heiress; but above all, some 
liked the cook, a first-rate artist. Still, when October set in, ‘“‘ Madame 
la Chatelaine” found it began to be difficult to amuse her guests. Old 
General Descamps, who had made the Russian campaign, dreaded the 
autumnal blasts, and shrunk from encountering equinoxes; and 
Monsieur Adolphe, the Paris exquisite, was heard murmuring that 
things were very frigid at the chiteau—both the weather and the 
demoiselle. 

The Chatelaine found she must do something to keep the party 
together. A grand idea occurred to her. She would give a féte in 
honour of her nephew. His birthday would be on the 20th of that 
month; nothing could be more & propos. Her nephew was George 
Leslie, now Lord Kinsdale. He had succeeded to the title about a 
year before, and had been abroad ever since. The late earl, Mrs, 
Leslie's brother-in-law, being obliged to winter in the south for his 
health, and being never so well as when at sea, would spend mncl: of 
his time cruising in his yacht off the coasts of France and Spain. 
He generally took George Leslie with him, in whom, though so 
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young, he placed great confidence, and would leave him in command 
for weeks together while he stayed on shore. He had left George and 
his yacht at Nice the last time he returned to Scotland to transact, as 
he said, some important business; but he died suddenly a few days 
after his arrival, without having had time to accomplish it. 

Mrs. Leslie did not forget that, when last together, George and her 
daughter had seemed attached to each other; but then his prospects were 
very uncertain, and of course she had set her face against the intimacy. 
Now matters wore a different aspect, and she was desirous he should 
come and see them on his way to England. She had this in view 
when she proposed the féte in his honour. She had sent letter after 
letter to the ports at which he was supposed to touch, but as yet she had 
received no answer. Carry had once written a few lines saying, if he 
did come to St. Valéry on his birthday, she wished he would bring her 
a little Maltese cross. The one he had given her years before was 
broken. 

Soon a letter came for her. It looked large and consequential, with 
the usual unnecessary weight of paper with which English people are 
wont to enrich the post-office at the expense of their friends. It was 
terribly overweight. The post-mark was Brest; it had no date or 
signature ; but Carry did not doubt for a moment from whom it came. 
The contents were short. 

“You shall have your cross. I promise to put it myself in your 
hand on the day you mention, at St. Valéry. You may depend 
on me.” 

And that was all; but if was more than sufficient for Carry’s 
mother, who had caught sight of the letter, and obtained possession 
of it by some lady-like stratagem. 

The preparations went on with greater vigour, and the day arrived, 
though Lord Kinsdale did not; but the “ Chatelaine” almost forgot 
the individual in the preparations to do him honour. The evening 
came, and how few knew or thought of the wild raging of the storm 
without. The sound of the tempest could not be heard for the gay 
music. Mrs. Leslie, resplendent in jewels that ought to have been 
real, sailed from room to room, doing the honours with much dignity 
and grace. 

Carry danced, and sang, and did all her mother required of her ; 
but her heart ached as the evening wore on as the day had done, and 
no cousin came to lay the little cross in her hand. Worn out with 
expectation and fatigue, she made her escape from amongst the 
dancers, and, passing through a corridor which traversed the house, 
took refuge in a small drawing-room which she called her own. She 
felt that even the damp atmosphere of that dismal night would be a 
relief, after the crowded ball-room and the pent up feelings which 
oppressed her; so, opening the glass-door, she stepped out on the terrace. 
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At this moment a dark figure approached on the gravel walk; a 
man wrapped in a cloak, walking heavily, as one weary and exhausted. 
He was passing by without looking round, when an exclamation 
from Carry caused him to start, and then stop opposite to her. 

“ George, is that you at last?” she said,and sprang forward to meet 
and welcome him. He did not speak, but she took his hand, and made 
him come in at the open door. Her gay and festive dress, as the 
lights in the room shone down upon it, seemed to impress him dis- 
agreeably. 

“ How did you get into the bay, with the sea so wild—are you wet, 
are you tired?” He answered her questions gloomily and shortly. 

“See,” she said, touching the white moss-roses in her hair, “ your 
favourite flowers! I wore them in honour of your arrival. I knew 
you would come, and yet I had almost given up all hope, it is so 
late, nearly twelve o'clock.” 

Her eagerness and joy had carried her on, but there was no response 
from George to echo back her kind and joyous words. 

“T am quite unfit to come here,’ he said, “ where you are all 
keeping holiday. 1am too weary. Cannot I get to my room out of 
the way of this glare and glitter ?” 

“You will change your things and come down again?” asked 
Carry, considerably chilled, but not doubting that such was his 
intention. 

“No. You had better not mention to any one that I am here. 
I meant to have got in quietly, only you saw me. But if I cannot 
be alone here to-night, I will go down to the Basse Ville again.” 

“ As you like,” said Carry, haughtily, and opening the door into 
the corridor. “That is your way; the servants will light you to 
your room and assist you.” 

Her cousin was passing on with an abstracted air, but he stopped, 
turned round, and going up to Carry took her hand, and said, “ Carry, 
there is your cross. I never break a promise.” 

In another moment she was alone; but the cross was in her hand, 
attached to a little gold chain of beautiful workmanship. There was, 
as on the former cross, her initials intertwined with his. Perhaps she 
ought to have put it away indignantly, so completely had its donor 
disappointed her in this strange meeting. But she passed the little 
chain round her neck, and the cross was pressed against a heart full 
of doubts she could not solve, and affection she could not conquer. 
To her the events of the night were over, and all its interest centred 
in these last few minutes. 

While these gaities were going on at the chateau, a very different 
scene was being enacted on the beach below. 

About ten o’clock the storm was at its height, the waves were beating 
high up on the embankment which protects the town from the sea. 
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The wash of waters was so great that it was feared the waves would 
overleap the unfinished dyke, and flood the newly planted ground 
behind, and perhaps carry away some of the houses of many hues, 
decked out with balconies, which form the broken street running 
along the base of the hill. Suddenly a roar of waters made itself 
heard inside the digue; and a foaming torrent, carrying everything 
before it, came dashing over the embankment. A little fanciful look- 
ing cottage lay exactly opposite the opening made by the fury of the 
waves. It stood for a short time the brunt of their attack; but they 
encircled the small tenement, and danced round it in wild eddies. 
They sapped the foundations, and the tottering walls crumbled and 
fell inwards. One piercing cry rose above the din of the elements. 
Then the waters rushed in over the ruins, the falling of timber, the 
crash of the simple furniture, and all was over in a few minutes. 

The tide was on the turn, it was the last effort of the receding 
waves, they came no higher, nor ever came so high again. Yet what 
had they not done? ‘The neighbours came running towards the 
spot to offer help; but when they saw the state of the cottage, they 
dared not enter lest they should be crushed by the fall of the remaining 
portions of the wall. As they stood alarmed and hesitating, a young 
man, evidently an Englishman, hurriedly making his way through the 
group, seized one of the torches held by the night-watchers, and 
clambering over the broken wall, sprang down into the midst of the 
ruins. 

The young mistress of the little dwelling, whom all in La Ferté 
believed to be a widow, calling her “ Rénée la belle veuve,” was lying 
without life by the bed of her only child, a boy of six years old— 
there, where she had so often sat counting her beads, or telling him 
wonderful tales of some giants or saints. The deep wound across 
her chest and shoulders told how she had died. It needed but one 
look to see that for her all hope was over. But the boy, the inmate 
of the little bed, was he crushed—dying—dead ? 

The young Englishman raised the flickering torch which threw a 
yellow gleam across the scene of desolation; its wavering light fell 
on the face of the boy—white, immoveable, but, as if by a miracle, 
uninjured. The broken rafter which had fallen against the bed had 
acted as a protecting bulwark, and had screened him from the brick- 
work which lay around. Quickly, yet tenderly, a strong hand released 
him from his perilous position. The heart still beat; the delicate 
frame, the soft limbs, were unhurt. The young man lifted him up, 
and wrapping him in his cloak stepped lightly over the broken masses 
and carried him out in safety. 

A cheer broke from the people when they saw him, but it was soon 
changed to a low wail, for in a few words he told them of the sad fate 
of the poor mother: then, without faltermg one instant in the rescue 
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of the child, he bore him at his utmost speed up the steep hill-side to 
the farm de la Métairie. He went in; a quiet-looking woman was 
sitting by the fire, which was still burning. He stopped before it, 
and opening his cloak laid the boy on her arms. 

Her eyes fell on the pale, motionless face; she saw the hands 
clenched and the limbs rigid. 

“Ah, sir!” she said, “our dearest boy is dead! he was here this 
morning full of life and joy. How is this! Hélas, hélas!” and she 
sobbed aloud. The startled inhabitants of the farm gathered round. 
Some brought her coverings, some chafed the little feet, some sprinkled 
essences and holy water on the child’s temples. The young English- 
man looked on with the deepest anxiety and distress; but now his 
face brightened, for he was sure the hand which still lay in his made 
a slight movement. The lips, too, parted, and a half sigh escaped 
from between them. The white eyelids quivered; another effort, and 
the beautiful eyes looked wonderingly forth. 

At this moment other shadows darkened the threshold. Some of 
the men who had remained near the cottage had summoned up 
courage enough to fetch the body of poor Rénée out from the ruins. 
They had been afraid of risking themselves to save the living, but their 
faith forbade them to leave the dead unburied ; so they hastily formed 
a “brancard” as best they could, and laying the poor mother on it 
bore her through wind and storm up the winding path, where she and 
her boy had so often gathered violets under the high trees, to the 
Métairie, her sister’s house ; and now they were about to enter. 

“Stand back, for God’s sake: the child must not see his mother 
thus!” exclaimed the Englishman, as the eyes of the boy, just recovered 
from his death-like swoon, turned to the doorway. But the warning 
came too late. ‘There on the brancard lay “la belle Rénée,” her face 
uncovered ; her chest and white shoulders crushed in ; her black hair 
falling on each side of her pain-struck face. The child half raised 
himself, and gazed on his mother for a moment, with bewildered eyes ; 
through which pierced suddenly a gleam of fatal intelligence; then 
fell back with a shiver. 

The bearers passed on into an inner chamber, and there they laid 
the dead Rénée; and the curé, who had followed them to the farm, 
knelt down by her side and said prayers for her soul. 

The morning following that night of storms was cheerful and sun- 
shiny. The grounds round the chateau were gay with autumnal 
flowers. All Nature looked joyous and glad. Every branch and twig 
was wet with dew; and every dewdrop glistened in the sun's rays. 
The bay, “one while a lake, the next a waste of sand,” lay with its 
tranquil waters unconscious of all change. A few fishermen’s boats, 
with their white sails spread, were hovering about in the sunshine like 
a flight of butterflies. General Descamps and Monsieur Adolphe 
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were walking up and down the long avenue behind the chateau, wait- 
ing for breakfast, and smoking their cigars. 

“ And so you really proposed last night to the jeune demoiselle ?” 
the General asked, laughing, and turning to his friend. 

“Proposed! Who told you so ?” 

“Oh! everybody.” 

“Everybody is wrong then,” answered Monsieur Adolphe, eagerly. 
“T do not commit myself in that way. I may have said something to 
‘la maman.’ ” 

“ Ah, well!” said the General. “English girls are not like French, 
whose parents settle everything. You had better ask her; but you 
will not succeed. Mademoiselle will refuse you.” 

“Refuse me!” M. Adolphe tried to look tall at the idea. It was 
not easy ; for he was but five feet six inches, in very high-heeled boots. 
His face was handsome, so was his figure, according to French notions ; 
large in the shoulders, a wasp-like waist, with hands and feet like a 
woman’s. “Refuse me!” he repeated; and cast a triumphant look 
downwards over his person. ‘ No one will refuse me. No ‘petite 
Anglaise ? ——” 

“Stop!” said the General. “The ‘petite Anglaise’ is charming. 
She has refused better men than you. She will be a countess before 
the year is out. But here she comes.” 

“And not alone,” said M. Adolphe. “ Who can that rough- 
looking fellow be, who is with her? These young English girls like 
a stroll with a man as much as any of our ‘bourgeoisie’ out on a 
holiday.” , 

Even the General looked a little surprised. 

“She seems quite wrapped up in him too—at least, in his cloak,” 
added Adolphe, sneeringly. 

There was truth in this observation, for as they came out of the 
shelter of the house, the cold wind made her shiver; and her com- 
panion, taking off his cloak, drew it round her; not without some 
little care not to disturb a Maltese cross which hung by a gold chain 
round her throat. They went on a few steps without seeing that they 
were observed ; then turned to sit down on the old stone seat under 
the tall fir tree, and seemed to talk earnestly. Carry was saying: 

“ You left the chateau again last night, after I saw you? You did 
not sleep there ; you only returned when Celestine came with the eggs 
and milk from the Métairie 2” 

George looked down, puzzled, and hesitating. 

“T did not find what I wanted, what I came for, last night. Did 
any one see me but you?” 

“No, I believe not ; but what, then, did you come for, since it was 


evidently not to see us ?” asked Carry, with something of mortification 
in her tone. 
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“T had ordered letters to be sent here for me. I was very anxious 
to find one.” 

“ And did you ?” 

“No, not the one I wanted.” 

“So you went away again; and where to?” 

“Do not question me,” he said, interrupting her. “Iam in no 
mood to bear it.” 

“Unkind and selfish,” began Carry, warmly. ‘“ How changed you 
are since ——” 

“Forgive me, Carry,” he said, taking her hand; “but my mind is 
much harassed. If you knew all I wish to say, and dare not, you would 
not be surprised that I have brought you here to ask you one question. 
My peace of mind depends on it. It is in your power to ——” 

He paused ; he pressed her hand within his. She was silent, but 
her breath came quick, and her heart beat double tides. 

“Carry, we have been friends since the days when we were children. 
No one seemed to me so good, so sweet as you.” He stopped. 
Carry’s little hand trembled, but she did not speak. 

“ Now we have been parted for some time, but I find you unchanged. 
No, I am wrong; you are dearer to me than ever. I look to you to 
help me in the path that lies before me. I, like my boat, have been 
sadly beat about by contending waves, and I cannot see my way alone. 
Will you consent to be my pilot ?” 

Again her hand trembled; her head drooped forward, and the 
gossamer veil fell over her agitated face. She could not muster 
courage to speak ; she dare not let him guess the ecstacy of her spirits, 
as the conviction grew strong in her heart that all her aching fears 
and doubts were over—that he loved her, that he was asking her to be 
his wife. 

At this moment the General and Adolphe, who had been watching 
the téte-d-téte from a distance, came forward. Monsieur Adolphe, 
who thought the rough-dressed man had enjoyed too much of the 
company of the “ honourable mees,” stepped up, and, looking signifi- 
cantly at her companion, “hoped she had enjoyed her morning stroll 
in pleasant society ?” 

George sprang up, and brushed by the Frenchman, leaving Carry 
to her perplexities. But while she was still uncertain what to do or 
say, the breakfast-bell, which usually rung out a decorous peal, began 
to clamour violently. All the guests at the chateau assembled at the 
door, headed by the Chatelaine dressed most becomingly in white 
muslin and Valenciennes. 

“My dear!” said she, rushing up to her daughter. “The whole 
town has been carried away in the night. The inhabitants are house- 
less—naked ; no, not that; but you understand what I mean. They 
have lost all, and suffer hunger. We are leaving our breakfast to ge 
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to them ‘en masse.’ General, will you be our guide ?” and, taking 
his arm, she and her companion led the way down to La Ferté. 

When they arrived on the shore, they were much amazed to find 
that all looked as it had done the day before. They stared at the 
people ; the people stared at them, until an old sailor pointed onwards, 
and, passing some trees and turning a corner, they came in view of 
poor Rénée’s cottage, or at least of what was left of it; and so desolate 
did the miserable ruins look, that even the hardest-hearted of the 
party, whom we may fairly say was Mrs. Leslie herself, burst into 
tears, and wept most becomingly ; then smoothed her ruffled brow, 
and looked about her, the picture of woe and wonderment. 

“Mais voyez donc,” said Adolphe, in a low voice, to the General. 
“There is our friend of la haut—our pilot! I know he is one, for 
I heard him say something to Mees Carry just now about being one. 
See, there he is in the midst of the ruins. What can he be doing ?” 

It certainly was the same “pilot.” He was evidently looking for 
something, and was too intent upon his search to notice the arrival of 
the party from the chateau. But he now apparently succeeded in his 
object, for he pulled out of a crushed “bureau” a curiously-carved 
box, with initials in silver on the lid. The General called out to him, 
in an authoritative tone, to come out of that dangerous place, if he 
did not want to be buried alive. ‘‘ You seem,” he added, with a look 
at the box, “‘ to care more for your pocket than your life.” 

But the “honourable miladi” no sooner caught sight of him, as he 
issued from the ruins, than she rushed at him, with a little scream of 
joy; and, kissing him heartily on both cheeks, introduced him to her 
friends as her dear nephew—the hero of last night’s féte—the young 
Lord Kinsdale. 

This theatrical announcement seemed to be agreeable to no one. 
M. Adolphe turned yellow, then red, shrugged his shoulders, cast a 
look of profound disgust around him, and, whispering an adieu to the 
General, who looked provokingly knowing, walked off like a man who 
had been ill-treated, and took the first train back to Paris; bearing 
ever after a decided antipathy to English girls in general, and to 
Mees Carry in particular. 

George seemed almost as much surprised as Adolphe himself, though 
he did not go off in solitary state. He received the salutations of the 
company with a constrained air; then turning to Carry, who took 
the arm he offered, he led her up the path to the Métairie, leaving 
Mrs. Leslie lost in astonishment at his sudden appearance, and equally 
sudden departure. But he had taken Carry with him, so she con- 
tented herself with a French excuse to French people, “ Lord Kinsdale 
is English, therefore he must be eccentric.” 

Meanwhile George walked on in silence with Carry, looking pale 
and agitated ; and she, remembering their last interview, did not like 
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to be the first to speak. When they came to the Métairie, he took 
her into and across the wide room. 

“Carry,” he said, “I owe no explanations to your mother; but you 
at least must know the truth :” and drawing aside the curtains of a 
little bed, which stood in an alcove, he pointed to the beautiful child 
of poor Rénée, who lay there in a deep slumber. 

“Look at that poor suffering child. He is to be the future Lord 
Kinsdale.” 

Carry started. There was both consternation and reproach in her 
voice as she exclaimed, “Then, he is your son; and you must have 
been married all these years and have not told us. Can Rénée 
have been your wife ?” 

“Good heavens! Carry, how have I led you to imagine such a 
thing? Surely you know that I love you, and you only. How could 
I have married Rénée? she was the late Earl's wife, and this is their 
son. The rightful heir, instead of me. I was informed of this in a 
letter written to me the day before he died, but which was only lately 
found in his papers, and sent on to me. His object in going to Scot- 
land was to prepare everything for acknowledging his marriage; but 
all his plans were frustrated by his sudden death. He had left Rénée 
and his son in the south of France, provided with every comfort, and 
promising to return shortly ; but they heard of him no more. After 
waiting some months they found their way to St. Valéry, to be near 
her family, who live here at the Métairie.” 

“ And have you the proofs of this marriage ? ” 

“Yes. I only wanted a few indispensable papers which Rénée had 
with her, and which were in the box I sought for, and found just now 
in the ruins.” 

“Then you have risked your life, not only to save the child, as I 
was told by the people down there, but also to secure these papers, 
which will deprive you of rank and fortune ?” 

“T lose more than rank and fortune, Carry; I lose you. Your 
mother would have given you to Lord Kinsdale; she will never 
allow you to marry your cousin, when he is only George Leslie again.” 

“ Yet when you came to me this morning ” Carry hesitated. 

“Did I not tell you my path was beset with difficulties, and you 
alone could be my pilot? I must go to England to place all these 
documents in the hands of our family lawyers. I must relinquish 
everything I hold most dear. But I could not do this without 
seeing you—without some token from you that you thought me right. 
And before I start on my solitary path, let ine hear you wish me God 
speed !” 

“Oh, George,” she answered, “all you have decided on is most 
right, most honourable. But though this morning, when I thought 
you were Lord Kinsdale, I dared not own how much I loved, now I 
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can—I do. You need not relinquish me because you are only George 
Leslie once more. I will be yours whenever you will claim me.” 

Her words rekindled the hopes he had put aside for ever, and at 
once broke down his resolution to give her up. With most earnest 
and devoted love they plighted their troth, and sweet words came 
apace. Still the time for his departure had arrived ; his yacht had to 
be at sea with the next tide, but before he went he claimed from her 
one solemn promise—for pity, for justice sake, to guard the child 
from all harm. For how deeply would his honour be stained if any 
evil should befall him while under his keeping! The promise was 
given, and George was gone. 

Carry felt her heart bound up in her little charge. For the two 
following days she was constantly with him. On the morning of the 
next, the day of his mother’s funeral, she went down early, taking 
him some flowers he had asked for the night before. She found him 
lying, apparently in a sort of torpor. He took no notice, except to 
hold out his hand for the flowers, and utter a few broken words. She 
stayed with him until the family returned from the funeral, and then 
left him with Celestine, poor Rénée’s sister. In the evening she 
went again, and found Celestine had quitted her post by the bed, and 
had shifted her seat to the fire. The night was cold, and she had 
felt shivery and chilly after the funeral. 

“ And the child!” asked Carry. 

“Oh! he had been moaning and murmuring for a long time, some- 
thing about his mother, and their taking her away. Then he fell 
into a deep sleep, and so, I think, did I.” 

“Then stay here and warm yourself,” said Carry; “I will sit by him 
for awhile.” She went to the bed, and, putting aside the curtains, advanced 
her hand quietly to feel if the little fellow’s head was hot. A terrible 
outcry startled Celestine. Carry sprang towards her, white as death. 

“Oh, Celestine! the child!” 

“Ts he dead, mademoiselle ? ” 

“He is gone!” 

She seized the light: a moment's search showed he was not in the 
room. All the doors were fastened, except the one which opened out 
towards the church, by which she had entered. 

“The churchyard!” cried Carry, almost with a scream. “He 
knows all. He has gone there to his mother.” 

Her woman’s instinct was right. The two girls dashed along the 
path, Carry far outstripping Celestine. A woman met her coming 
from the churchyard. “Have you seen any one there—a little 
child ?” asked Carry. 

“Don’t go on, mademoiselle,” said the woman; “ Rénée la belle 
was buried there to-day, and her ghost is sitting on the new-made 
grave with flowers in its hand, and moaning piteously.” 
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“Tt is no ghost; it is her child,” said Carry, and she flew on, hoping 
to find the miserable little wanderer. But when she came to the 
stone stile which opened into the churchyard, the white crosses were 
all she could see. 

“Oh, mademoiselle,” said Celestine, running up, “I have just met 
the sexton’s little daughter! She says she saw him, and spoke to 
him, and begged him to go home. But he only cried more bitterly, 
and said, ‘His mother was not in the churchyard; the waters had 
washed her away. He must find her and lay the flowers in the deep 
wound in her chest; and he ran on towards the sands. He must 
have quite lost his senses.” 

“To the sands!” said Carry. “Then we must, indeed, follow him 
quickly. You run round by the street and I will go straight on,” and 
she continued her way down to the river-side. 

There was a light, and some sailors near it. 

. “Had they seen a little boy?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“Yes, one had come, maybe a quarter of an hour before, and had 
said his mother was waiting for him out there on the other side, and 
had asked them to row him across, and they had done as he wanted.” 

“He has no mother,” said Carry. “I must goto him. Pray take 
me across after him.” They did so willingly, but cautioned her not to 
loiter on the sands, as the tide was coming in. 

She had hardly gone many steps when she caught sight of him at 
some distance from her. He seemed hesitating which way to go; but 
before she could get near him, the sound of the waves which were 
rolling in with the coming tide struck upon his ear. He turned and 
fled along the sands, with a speed which the growing darkness made 
it impossible for Carry at once to overtake him. A terrible panic 
came over her. The sea was on her track, closing in upon her with 
its relentless tide. She was now amongst the dissected fragments 
of land which border the bay, always unsafe, but now channelled in 
and out with water. She found herself almost surrounded. One way 
alone was still open towards firm ground; but on the other side, away 
where the sea had already invaded the land more rapidly, she saw the 
white gleaming figure of the poor boy. 

Turning from the only path which led to safety, she crossed the 
dangerous eddies which separated them, and reached the place where 
he stood. His limbs, paralysed with cold, could barely support him. 
He saw her, and stretched out his hands towards her. “Ma mére, 
c'est toi?” he whispered, and his cold lips were pressed to hers. She 
would not undeceive him; it was a moment of ecstasy for him. But 
poor Carry felt the sea splashing round them; one moment more and 
the waves, washing over them, carried them away. Her last effort was 
to clasp the child to her bosom. The drowning girl could only raise 
one despairing cry, and the stifling waters closed over her. 
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But happily, before she sank, one bent upon saving her was close at 
hand with a small boat and two strong rowers; guided by her cry, he 
had been able to reach the spot in time to catch her by her white 
garments, as she floated by on the dark waters, and to draw her 
and her now, alas! lifeless burden into the boat. The oars glanced 
like lightning through the waters as they bore them back to the town. 

George Leslie, on arriving at Dover, had received a hurried note 
from the Chiitelaine, saying that, as all her friends were going, she 
intended to leave St. Valéry at once, and would be glad if he would 
meet her in London. 

Not knowing what might happen to the child he had intrusted 
to Carry if her mother took her away, he thought it best to return 
immediately and make fresh arrangements; so leaving his yacht 
at Dover he recrossed, and hastened on by train to St. Valéry. He 
had just arrived, and was on his way to the Métairie, when he 
met Celestine full of terror and dismay, from whom he learnt all that 
had happened. 

He instantly realised the danger Carry and the child were in. 
Scattering money and promises, he obtained instant help. And well 
it was he made no delay, or Carry would have been lost to him for 
ever. As for the little child, the object of so much solicitude, this 
time he was doomed. All the efforts of the courageous girl had 
failed to save him. The little spirit must have departed with the 
first waves which washed over them. But her self-devotion was not 
altogether useless ; for her kisses were on his lips, and intense joy was 
in his heart, and he believed he was with his mother. This must 
have been his last sensation; and many tears were shed by loving 
friends as they laid him in the little grave by her side. 

Six months after a carriage drove up to Kinsdale Castle; a lady 
and gentleman got out; they entered quietly and silently. The 
young wife, for a golden circlet glistened on her left hand, leant on 
her husband’s arm, who looked down upon her with unspeakable 
tenderness. It was George Leslie, whom all now justly recognised as 
the Earl of Kinsdale, and Carry his wife. They had been married 
some few weeks, and were now coming home. But as in their first 
days of sorrow, so now still a shadow would often pass over their 
enjoyment. They could not forget “ Rénée la belle” and her beautiful 
boy, and their untimely deaths. But no one knew of the secret tie 
which had bound them to the late Earl; it was no longer necessary 
to divulge it. 

The Chatelaine knows but little of what really took place. She 
declares to her friends that she is almost as well pleased as if she had 
been a countess herself. She plumes herself on her wonderful 
sagacity, and says her daughter would never have been one but for 
her and her féte at the Chateau de Vimerét, 
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Waar fair device beseems us most ? 

What service to the trident king, 

My Lyde? Go, sweetheart, and bring 
The rarest brand my cellars know— 
They conquer wisdom best who simply court her so. 
You see the noon is past, 

The day glides onward fast ; 

Spare not old Bibulus his bin ; 

Go fetch the dusty bottle in. 

Then, if you'll listen, I shall sing 

My song about the Ocean King, 

And all his nymphs discreet and fair, 
With glowing limbs and streaming hair. 
Take thou Latona for thy theme, 

And tune thy lyre to Cynthia’s praise, 

3ut laud her most who reigns supreme 
At Cnidus and the Cyclades ; 

Who daily through the liquid skies 

Urges her yoke of swans to Paphian paradise. 
Nor shall sweet Night unhonoured be 
With choicest links of Love’s own melody. 


Lewis GERSTEAN, 
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Cuarter XXVI. 


“Was I right, Portia? Is it at all livelier to listen to ‘Tommy 
Dodd’ out of doors than to the ‘ Belle Héléne’ in a ball-room ? 
Are the London apprentice and his sweetheart less boring than 
one’s own acquaintance when you come to spend an evening in their 
society ?” 

Teddy Josselin and Portia were sitting alone in one of the remote 
quarters of the garden—Portia closely veiled still, Teddy smoking 
a cigarette: neither of them in spirits. 

“Every place would be stupid to people in such tempers as ours,” 
said Portia. “I could enjoy it all very much, under different circum- 
stances.” 

“ Ah! under different circumstances you might, but not with me,” 
remarked Teddy, quietly. ‘“ Very likely Mrs. Wynne is amusing her- 
self: I'll wager poor Dormer isn’t, though !” 

“Do you mean to compare me to Laura Wynne, sir ?” 

“ Eh >?” 

“ Do you mean to compare me to Laura Wynne? The question 
surely does not entail so hard a strain on the reflective faculties but 
that you may answer it !” 

“T don’t think you are much like her now.” 

“But will be, some day ?” 

“You will always be a far handsomer woman, my dear Portia.” 

“Tam not thinking of that any more than you are, Mr. Josselin. 
Do you mean that I shall ever be . . . the same kind of woman Laura 
Wynne is now ?” 

“T think there is a family likeness between all women of fashion, if 
I must speak the impartial truth,” said Teddy. 

A dead silence. 

“ What a vexation and disappointment everything in life is!” came 
at length from Portia’s lips—a wreath of blue smoke at the same 
instant from Teddy’s. “I wish to Heaven I were back at Halfont !” 

“Well, I must say I like Halfont on a moonlit night myself.” 
Teddy made this remark almost cheerfully. 

“ And I wish to Heaven I had never left Halfont!” went on Portia. 
“ Every step I take seems to bring me to greater grief than the last, 
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I should have done better by far to hold to poor Mr. Macbean. He 
had ballast, common sense, principle.” 

“ Yes, I doubt if Sandy would have done what I am doing to-night,” 
assented Teddy. “Fancy old Macbean at——” 

“T should have been able to respect him, at all events,” interrupted 
Portia. ‘‘ He was not a man to let me have my way in every ridicu- 
lous folly ; and then——” 

“Then sit quietly and be bullied because you did not amuse your- 
self,” said Teddy. “No, I don’t think he was.” 

“T wonder whether I hate you, sir? I’m sure I feel as if I do.” 

“ Nothing of the kind, my dear child. No woman ever hated me. 
You are out of temper with yourself, Portia, nothing more.” 

“Ts there any particular object in our sitting in one place the whole 
evening? As, unfortunately, I have come here, mayn’t I as well walk 
about and try to be amused ?” 

“Try, if possible, to be recognised by some man who can float the 
new scandal about Portia Ffrench through the clubs to-morrow.” 

“ Recognised—with this mask on !” 

“ Recognised—with Portia Ffrench’s walk and shoulders !” 

“ Once and for all, it must be confessed, Mr. Josselin, that you are 
of a thoroughly jealous, exacting, selfish temperament.” 

“ Jealous !” 

“ Yes, jealous. Don’t you know the meaning of the word ?” 

“Tthinkso. Iought,[amsure! No; Iam not jealous: at least, 
T never was yet, of anyone.” 

“Then why used you to be so angry at my distributing my photo- 
graphs ‘over all the mess-tables, as you were pleased to say, ‘in 
the kingdom? Why are you in such a bad temper to-night—so 
dreadfully afraid of anyone recognising Portia Ffrench’s walk and 
shoulders ?” 

Teddy took his cigarette from his lips, held it delicately poised 
between two fingers, and gazed up at the moon. “I’m not good at 
definitions,” he remarked, shaking his handsome little head over the 
sense of his own deficiency ; “ however, I'll try, for once, to say what 
I mean. Portia, you see Dolly Wynne ?” 

“Thank Heaven I do not, at this moment.” 

“Well, if I was Dolly Wynne, Mrs. Wynne would keep up an 
establishment of her own. You understand ?” 

Not a word in reply from Portia. 

“Tm not particularly straight-laced, that I know of, and I should 
like my wife to amuse herself honestly, if she could (why can’t 
women amuse themselves honestly ?)—and I'd let her have her own 
way in everything, as you have had yours now, up to a certain 
point.” 

“ And that point ?——” 
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“Would be a good deal this side Mrs. Wynne’s latitude,” said 
Teddy, incoherently, but thoroughly in earnest. ‘“Idon’t believe I am 
jealous, but I know I should never love any woman who made a fool 
of herself. And it would bore me to live with a woman I didn’t love. 
And I never mean to bore myself. Those are my principles.” 

And he put back his cigarette between his lips. 

“ Well, this is edifying !” cried Portia, with a small, scornful laugh. 
“T have heard of sermons in stones. I never thought, though, to hear 
sermons from Ted Josselin, and ‘in—a place like this! I am going 
back to Halfont to-morrow. I make a poor little attempt at one 
evening’s amusement, escorted by you: and people much better than 
me go everywhere now—to Evans’s, to the Alhambra, everywhere : 
you have told me so yourself—and this is the result! If it is the 
slightest gratification to you, let me say that I never enjoyed myself 
so little as I have done to-night! My dreadful crime has brought its 
own punishment.” 


“Tam glad to hear it,” answered Teddy. ‘“ You will not want to 
try the same experiment again.” 


“ Not under the same circumstances, you may be very sure,” retorted 
Portia. 

This is how two of the party were taking their pleasure. Susan 
meanwhile, her cheeks on fire, her heart beating till she could 
hear its beats, was wandering continually more and more astray in 
the crowd (for with the adventures of Mrs. Wynne, as with those 
of Dolly, this story has no concern), She made her way on for 
forty or fifty paces, vaguely hoping that she was going in the same 
direction Portia and Teddy Josselin had taken. Then some one 
spoke to her again; asked her, for she could hear the words clear this 
time, if she was looking for any one, and would like to be assisted in 
the search ? 

*T have lost my friends,” said the little girl, half crying. “I don’t 
know where Tam. I was never at Chelsea before.” 

Susan looked up timidly as she spoke at the face of her interlocutor, 
a swarthy Jewish face, with black, evil-glancing eyes, and on the 
instant was seized with terror so sickening that—forgetting the crowd 
was now her best protector—she ran off, hard as she could run, down 
an alley, lighted by the moon alone, that turned sharply away to the 
left. At first she thought she heard steps as of some one in pursuit, 
and the idea of again seeing the man who had spoken to her gave her 
power to fly. Then, gradually, all became silent ; and panting, faint 
with affright, Susan sank down on one of the rustic benches that 
bordered the path. 

. . . The moon quivered fitfully upon her face through the branches 
of a laburnum bush overhead, and a man who had approached alone 
from the other end of the alley was able, standing in deep shadow 
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himself, to watch her for a good minute or more unobserved. Then he 
came forward and spoke : 


“Susan.” 

The poor little girl jumped up, ready for flight, half expecting to 
see her persecutor at her side, and saw George Blake. She caught 
hold of his hand, of his arm: 

“Don’t leave me!—don’t ever leave me any more!” she exclaimed, 
then burst out crying. ‘I came with Portia, sir,’ she said, as Blake 
stood silent, gravely watching her, “with Portia and Mr. Josselin 
and the Wynnes ; and Lord Dormer met us here. You know these 
people ?” 

“T know who they are—yes.” 

“Mr. Wynne—Dolly they call him—was to take care of me, but 
he met a college friend he wanted to speak to, and I lost him, and got 
among the crowd ... and a man with a horrible face spoke to me 

. and then I ran away here. Don’t leave me, Mr. Blake! I shall 
die with terror if I lose you !” 

Blake took her fluttering hand and drew it within hisarm. “I 
might have known what kind of influence brought you here,” said he. 
“But for a minute—for one whole minute, Susan—my heart stood still 
as I watched you! Now, don’t be silly,” she was trembling yet with 
agitation, “don’t cry, and don’t be frightened. I'll take care of you. 
If you don’t see these vigilant friends of yours any more, I'll take you 
home. Did you come from Halfont to-day ?” 

“T have left Halfont for ever, sir; I’m staying with my guardian 
in Brunswick Square, and Portia asked me to dine at Lady Erroll’s 
to-day, and we came to these gardens to finish the evening. And I 
liked coming, and I was enjoying myself—oh so much! till I got 
lost,” added Susan with her irrepressible truthfulness. 

“ Enjoying yourself with Dolly Wynne ?” 

“Yes. He didn’t like being brought here at first, he told me, but 
he got quite good-tempered after a bit. And he took me along such 
a pretty path with overhanging trees, and we were listening to the 
music, and just going to look at the fireworks, and then this friend of 
his passed, and Dolly bade me walk on a moment, and I got lost. 
What a fool I was to cry!” She brushed the big tears still resting on 
her cheeks. ‘As if anyone would have hurt me! Now I’m with you 
I feel as brave as a lion again.” And as she vaunted her courage, 
Susan’s small fingers unconsciously closed tighter upon the young 
man’s arm. 

“Do you remember the last evening you and I saw each other, my 
dear ?” he whispered. ‘You told me then there was to be no next 
time. Have you forgotten what you told me, Susan ?” 

Susan hung her head. Ah! that last evening on which she had 
definitely made up her mind that she liked George Blake, and that 
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her liking was hopeless! Would that she could forget it! Would 
that all she had passed through since had only been a bad dream! “A 
great deal has happened since then,” she cried, at last. ‘I feel I 
don’t know how many years older since that night when you drew my 
portrait and I threw it in the river.” 

“Indeed,” said Blake ; “ and what has there been to make you grow 
old? Look at me, Susan. Let me see what wrinkles and grey hairs 
have become suddenly visible.” 

They had walked farther and farther from the crowd while they 
talked, and were now alone in the clear moonlight; not a figure, not 
a shadow which could conceal a figure, within many yards of them. 

Susan lifted her face full up to Blake’s. “I have had a dozen things, 
at least, to make me feel old,” she said. “I don’t know why you 
should laugh at me. I have left Halfont for ever, and I’m going 
away to people I’ve never seen in France, and—and ”—she had to 
struggle with herself before she could bring out the confession—“ and 
Ive got engaged!” she cried, with a little resolute jerk. 

“ Have done what?” asked Blake, not without a smile. 

“T’ve got engaged.” 

“ Engaged as what ?” 

“Engaged to be married ; but Tom Collinson has had to return to 
New Zealand to settle some money business, so it won’t be for a year. 
I shall spend that year at Uncle Adam’s.” 

“And who is Tom Collinson? And do you mean to say you are 
really fond of him? Oh Susan, Susan, this is a blow to me!” 

The child’s foolish heart throbbed with an ecstasy of pleasure. “ A— 
blow!” she stammered. “Oh Mr. Blake, how can it matter to you 
what I do and who I care for?” Susan’s mind could never master the 
accusative case while she lived. 

“Tt matters everything,” answered Blake; not, I fear, without un- 
due tenderness of manner: the hour, the distant music, the moon- 
light, all conspiring against his wisdom, as such influences are apt to 
conspire against men’s wisdom at five and twenty. “ But for the ex- 
istence of this miserable man Collinson, how can I tell you would not 
some day have looked at me ?” 

He stooped ; he laid his hand upon the small fingers that held his 
arm so closely. ‘“ Don’t be cruel enough to tell me that you love 
Tom Collinson in earnest ?” he whispered. 

“Love! Oh! I don’t know anything about that,” stammered Susan, 
her breath coming short and tremulous. “Tom Collinson and Eliza 
were kind to me when I had no one else, and he wanted me to say Yes, 
and I said it. It wasone day. . . I had been walking, very miserable 
indeed, on the common . . . and—and I first thought, for certain, that 
you and Portia were engaged, sir.” 

“Ah, I see,” said Blake, in a somewhat altered tone. “The day 
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you thought for certain that Portia Ffrench and I were engaged you 
accepted Mr. Collinson ?” 

“i. 

“Who told you the news of—of my engagement ?” 

“T don’t know whether it would be right for me to say.” 

“Tt is right for you to say everything to me, my dear.” 

“Well, I was staying at the Collinsons, and old Miss Ffrench met 
me on the heath. It was the day of the sale—I’m sure I was wretched 
enough already—and we began to talk about Portia and her engage- 
ment being over with Mr. Josselin ——” 

“Go on, Susan. Don’t mind me.” 

“And we thought she could never take it so lightly unless in 
her heart she cared a little for some one else, and of course we knew 
you liked her, and—Oh! why do you make me say all this? I felt 
there wasn’t a doubt you understood each other at last.” 

“ And went home and engaged yourself to Tom Collinson ?” 

“ Yes, Mr. Blake.” 

Blake stood silent, revolving many things in his mind. At last, 
“ And you have found out your mistake by this time?” he asked, but 
without looking in Susan’s face. ‘ You know pretty well how much 
Portia Ffrench cares for me now ?” 

Ah, how his voice had changed! Foolish little mock lover-like 
speeches, tender hand pressures, might be for her, in the moonshine— 
Portia not by. His heart—easy to see that—his heart was Portia’s 
still. Susan instantly felt it was her duty to be dignified and freezing, 
and as a preliminary step snatched her hand away from beneath 
Blake's. 

“Tt is not likely I can judge of Portia’s feelings, sir. IfI gave an 
opinion ——” 

“Well, if you gave an opinion ?” 

“T should say she likes Mr. Josselin still.” 

“Of course she likes Mr. Josselin still. How is she looking to- 
night, Susan ?” 

“Oh! handsomer than ever. She is dressed very plainly: a muslin 
dress, a black shawl—Mr. Josselin’s choice, I heard him say. It suits 
her.” 

Susan would not have trodden on a garden-worm for anything you 
could have offered her ; yet would she pitilessly torture the man she 
loved ; yes, and enjoy the sight of his pain. Have you not remarked 
this crookedness of spirit in the very softest-natured women you know ? 

“What do you mean by her dress being Josselin’s choice? Do 
they talk of muslins and laces before Lady Erroll ?” 

“Qh no! It was before Lady Erroll came in.” 

“Susan, you are a dear, kind-hearted little girl. Tell me exactly 
what they said, both of them ?” 
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“ About the dress ?” 

“No, yes—about everything.” 

“ Portia pretended to be a little cross at some nonsense of his—you 
know a way she has of pretending when she likes? and walked away 
as though she would never speak to him again: and then Mr. Josselin 
followed and remarked she had put on the dress he bade her wear, 
and said he would make her have taste in more things than dress in 
time. This was a joke, of course. I think Portia has the most 
perfect taste in the world. And then they began to discuss about 
coming here to-night. Mr. Josselin did not want to come, but Portia 


” 


would have her own way, and then —— 

“Then ?” 

“ Old Lady Erroll came in, and Mr. Josselin talked most to me for 
the rest of the evening.” 

“ And came away with you both from Lady Erroll’s house ?” 

“Oh no! He made believe to say good-bye to us in Lady Erroll’s 
presence, and met us here outside the gates.” 

“ And Portia—Miss F french is with him now ?” 

“T suppose so; I have not seen them since.” 

“Thank you! For administering a moral tonic, strong, bitter, 
undisguised, commend me, Susan, to a little girl of your age! No 
trembling of the hand, no mawkish attempt to disguise the taste of 
the salutary draught by sugar! You hit straight, my dear, drive 
the nail well home, as it ought to be driven. Now just take my arm 
again—-so—and let us return to what we were talking about. What 
were you telling me, Susan? That you are engaged too? That’s all 
absurd nonsense. I forbid the banns. A poor little thing like you to 
talk of being engaged—and to Tom Collinson too !” 

“ You have never seen him, sir ?” 

“No, but I can imagine him. He is not good enough for you, 
Susan. Don’t you feel in your heart that Tom Collinson is not good 
enough for you ?” 

“J feel that I shall marry him,” cried Susan, unhesitatingly. “It’s 
a regular engagement, I can tell you. Look, this is his ring that I 
wear on my finger.” 

“ And you think he is good enough for you ?” 

“T—TI don’t see why he shouldn’t be. He has got faulis. Every 
one has got faults.” 

“ And what are Mr. Collinson’s special ones ?” 

‘He smokes too much.” 

“Venial; very venial, Susan.” 

“ And he can drink ever so many glasses of brandy and water.” 

“ Afterwards ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Blake, he is so jealous! I think that’s the very worst 
fanlt he has.” 
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“Jealous! The plot thickens!” said Blake. “When I saw you 
last—a fortnight ago, isn’t it? you were a good, unsophisticated 
little country girl, Susan; and now you have got a lover, and the 
lover has got a rival—a rival, or rivals, which ?” 

“Tom would be jealous of the air, if he could think of nothing 
else,” said Susan, shirking this direct question. “He was jealous of 
people he had never seen, and he likes me to go and live with uncle 
Adam, at St. Sauveur, just because I shall have no one to speak to there. 
And I’m not to write to anybody—that I’ve promised, and 2 

“Oh! but all this must be seen to,” interrupted Blake, seriously. 
“These sort of oaths were never intended to be kept. In the first 
place, you must write to me.” 

“Never!” said Susan. “That is the one thing I never can do 
while ‘l'om is gone.” 

“What! were you weak enough to give a special promise on the 
point ?” 

“T had no choice but to promjse. Of course I couldn’t say—as 
Tom wished—that I would never sing with you or speak to you, 
because I knew I might see you with Portia; but I thought I might 
easily obey him about writing. I write shocking letters, Miss Col- 
linson says ; when I've put, ‘ My dear So-and-so,I am well, and hope 
you are the same,’ I can think of nothing else. You wouldn’t care to 
get them.” 

“My dear,” said Blake, “‘I should care to get the sheet of paper 
that your sweet little hand had touched.” 

And after this they walked on for a space in silence—silence soft and 
pure as if they had been a hundred miles away from London: even 
the music (a set of quadrilles containing such melodies as “‘ Tommy 
Dodd” and “ Champagne Charlie”) becoming refined in its transit 
across the moonlit gardens; the distant crowd, every belonging of the 
place, so Blake felt, losing its vulgarity by the fine contact of Susan’s 
presence. 

A woman of fashion, if she choose to visit doubtful resorts, assimilates 
singularly rapidly, in the minds of her male associates, with her sur- 
roundings. ‘The innocence of a little girl like Susan can transmit to 
the grossest background something of its own whiteness—if the 
experiment be made but once! 

They sauntered leisurely along, and some association of ideas—the 
juxtaposition of country simplicity, perhaps, with the follies of the 
town—made Blake’s imagination travel back to that summer evening 
of a hundred and fifty years ago, when the good old knight went down 
by water to Spring Gardens, and listened under the May moon for the 
nightingale. “There is nothing,” said Sir Roger, “there is nothing 
in the world that pleases a man in love so much as your nightingale.” 
He thought of the buried generations that had masked and wantoned 
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in the years long past through these “ Mahometan Paradises ;” of the 
frail dead lips that had kissed and quaffed beneath their shades ; of 
the inexorable next mornings—grim ghosts of all the vanished hours 
which, to youth and pleasure, had fled so swift. 

“T do think,” said Susan’s fresh voice, “that people in town have 
great advantages over us in the country. If ever I live in London, I 
will come to a place of this kind every moonlit night.” 

“Tn a grand trained silk dress, and with company like the people 
you see here, I hope ?” 

“Tf Iam only lucky enough. What can be better than a grand 
trained silk, and well-dressed companions and music, and a garden like 
this to walk about in?” 

Blake did not speak. The capability for evil in Susan Fielding— 
capability of which men and women of the world may detect pathetic 
forewarnings in every unknowing word a child utters—was a new idea 
to him. 

“Tf you don’t think places of amusement nice, I wonder you come 
to them yourself,” said she. 

“Places of amusement may be ‘nice’ for me, not for you, little 
Susan. Besides, I came here with an object—to study light and 
shade. See, here is my note-book,” he touched the breast-pocket of 
his coat. “I had just been jotting down some details for a moonlit 
garden-scene I am thinking of painting, when I ran across you. When 
do you leave London, my dear? You have not told me half enough 
about yourself?” 

“'To-morrow evening.” She sighed audibly. ‘Oh! I shall be so 
sorry to go. Now that I have had a taste of London, I don’t want to 
live with uncle Adam.” 

“And I think to live with uncle Adam will be just the best thing 
you can do. Tom Collinson is right. I begin to have a higher 
opinion of Tom Collinson. You will have no dissipations of this kind 
at St. Sauveur, I take it, Susan.” 

“Uncle Adam says there are balls and concerts at St. Maur, a mile 
distant from St. Sauveur; but they will be nothing to me; I shall 
never enjoy them—how should I ?” 

“On about the same principle, perhaps, that you have enjoyed your- 
self to-night, my dear. Only we will hope, with uncle Adam to take 
care of you, that the enjoyment will be a little less perilous.” 

“Perilous!” cried Susan— perilous! And haven't I had you to 
take care of me now ?” 
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CHapter XXVIII. 


Ir was past eleven o'clock when they reached the entrance of the 
gardens. 

“Not much use in waiting for these friends of yours,” said Blake, 
looking at his watch. “In the first place, they have, beyond all 
question, forgctien you; in the second, even if they came, we should 
be certain to miss them in the crowd. As chaperonage seems to 
be an institution more honoured in the breach than the observance, 
I think the best plan will be for me to get a hansom and take you 
home.” 

Susan had not a doubt upon the subject. To drive alone in a 
hansom with George Blake by moonlight was probably the highest 
form of terrestrial happiness her imagination could have soared to. 
“Still,” said she, with an effort to be conscientious, “I believe it would 
be right to wait, if it is only a few minutes longer, for the rest. It 
doesn’t matter a bit if we miss Mrs. Wynne, but I should be sorry for 
Miss Portia to lose a night’s rest through uneasiness about me.” 

“T don’t think you need fear that,” said Blake. “ Miss Portia has 
never lost a night’s rest—save through ball-going—in her life.” 

However, he waited, Susan still hanging upon hjs arm, and began 
slowly to pace up and down the walk immediately in sight of the 
entrance. After a couple of turns they came across Portia and Teddy 
Josselin:’ Teddy, his hands thrust despondently in the pockets of his 
light overcoat, Portia veiled close as ever—neither of them, it seemed, 
speaking a word. At the moment of meeting, Susan’s figure, as it 
chanced, was in shadow, Blake’s perfectly distinct in the moonlight, 
He raised his hat and moved slightly aside. . 

“Ah! how are you, Blake?” cried Teddy, looking round, but not 
offering to stop. 

Portia turned away her head and quickened her pace perceptibly. 

“ Portia—Miss Portia!” cried out Susan. “ Don't go away; don’t 
let us lose each other again !” 

So now no choice was left to Portia Ffrench but to accept her posi- 
tion. She accepted it gracefully, as she accepted most things; 
moralised, as she shook hands with Blake, upon the impossibility of 
committing any crime with impunity; was duly indignant at Dolly 
Wynne’s desertion of Susan; duly thankful at Mr. Blake, “like the 
fairy prince in a burlesque,” coming just when he was wanted to the 
rescue. “And I hope, Susan, all these thrilling adventures have 
served to make you pass your time pleasantly,” she finished. “ For 
my part, I must confess that this scheme of Laura's has turned out 
the greatest failure, even in the way of amusement, I ever experienced, 
and that is using strong language.” 
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Thus saying she dropped Teddy Jossselin’s arm and drew a step 
nearer to the others. At the instant in which she found herself 
recognised she had detected an expression such as she had never seen 
before on Blake’s face; not so much, she was forced to acknowledge, 
an expression of indignation, of anger, of jealousy, as of contempt. 
And the thought was exceeding bitter to her! No woman living, 
whatever her theoretic contempt for the world’s opinion, but feels 
poignant pain at the first humiliation, the first descent from her 
pedestal, in the sight of the man who has loved her! 

“Don’t you think we had better walk about here till Mrs. Wynne 
joins us ?” she said—in what a humble tone for Portia french! and 
turning her veiled face up to Blake’s. 

“As you choose,” said he coldly. “I was just thinking of getting a 
cab, if I could find one, and taking Miss Fielding home to her friend’s 
house. I resign her into your charge now.” 

“But you will stop with us till we find the rest of our party ?” 
pleaded Portia in a whisper. ‘Oh if you knew how I repent having 
been drawn into all this foolishness!” She had turned and was 
walking slowly back, Blake, of necessity, keeping by her side. 
“Please tell me you won’t think very bad things of me for having 
met me here ?” 

“T don’t assume the right of thinking anything,” he answered. 
“You are much the best judge of what is fitting for you to do. A little 
girl like Susan Fielding might as well have been left out of the 
evening’s programme, perhaps.” 

If he meant to sting Portia Ffrench to the very quick, he had 
succeeded. “Susan Fielding!” she exclaimed. Susan and Teddy 
Josselin were now some yards distant behind. “Oh! I quite understand 
you: a little girl like Susan Fielding might as well have been left out 
of an act of folly that is seemly and consistent for Portia Ffrench. 
You are in a complimentary mood this evening.” 

“T am, I fear, in a sane one,” said Blake. “The cure which you 
foretold for me that last night at Halfont is wrought at length. Ah, 
Miss French, you may remember my saying to you then that the 
cure would be sharper to bear than the disease !” 

. . . And, in speaking thus, he spoke the truth. His first fever of 
infatuation had been cooling longer ago, perhaps, than he himself 
suspected. But he had lingered obedient to Portia’s will for some 
time after his heart had in very fact escaped her thrall. On the 
evening of the drawing-lesson he would have given up his life to her 
had she chosen to accept the sacrifice of his life: during the week suc- 
ceeding the rupture of her engagement he had paraded his allegiance 
to her}in whatever public place it was her pleasure that the world 
should note it. At this moment—her voice pleading to him as it 
had never pleaded yet—CGeorge Blake knew definitely, finally, half 
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relieve, half with a feeling of exquisite pain, that he was sane—cured ; 
that Portia F french was nothing to him! 

She would have retorted; but the words died on her lips. She 
had never for a moment believed herself in love with the penniless 
young ‘I'reasury clerk; had confessed openly, that vanity on both 
sides was the sole foundation of their attachment. And her heart 
was full as it could hold of other hopes: hopes, ambitions, fears, in 
which Blake had no part. And still she grudged, passionately 
grudged him his recovered freedom. She had never loved, had never 
meant to marry Blake: all the love that it was in her to give was at 
the present time Teddy Josselin’s. But she had lost him! The un- 
important pawn was off the board ; the fish had got back to the river, 
sufficient vitality left in him to swim away. She could almost have 
gone upon her knees at this moment, if going upon her knees could 
have brought him back. For it is curious that wounded self-love 
will ofttimes push people farther than would wounded love for others 
in their desire for reconciliation. 

“You have become sane again!” she cried, bitterly, after a minute. 
“Oh! how easy it would be for me to be sane—truthful, upright, 
everything I ought to be, if my position was not such a false one! 
Some day I hope I shall be able to convince you that I was not quite 
as much to blame as you think me now.” 

“J don’t blame you in the slightest degree,” said Blake, stiffly : his 
stiffness proving to demonstration that he was not utterly indifferent. 
“ Your life is apart from mine in every way, Miss I'french—your life, 
your associates, your amusements.” 

“Amusements! Do you pretend to think I came to this shocking 
place to-night for amusement ?” 

“TI should be sorry to suppose you came here from curiosity,” 
answered Blake. 

“And why, pray?” cried Portia, quickly. “What possible danger 
can there be in ladies going anywhere they choose, properly escorted ?” 

“Danger—oh! if you argue the question in the abstract, what 
danger can there be in anything that does not imperil life and limb ?” 

“Don't hit too hard, Mr. Blake; I really can’t bear hard hitting 
from anyone to-night. If you knew how worried I am, what trouble 
of all sorts lies on my mind, you would be more lenient to me—to me 
and to my faults !” 

She raised her hand with a quick gesture to her forehead, and her 
veil fell to the ground; by accident or intention—who shall say ? 
In her whole life Portia Ffrench had never looked handsomer than 
she looked at this moment; her light summer dress, artistically re- 
lieved by flowing drapery of black lace, the minglement of lamplight 
and moonlight shining on her picturesque, Italian-hued face. Never 
had she looked handsomer ; never had her beauty fallen so powerless 
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on George Blake's heart! Fresh from the simple charms of a girl 
whose every look, whose every tone, was natural, Portia Ffrench with 
her town-taught air and well-posed attitudes, yes, and with the town- 
made artistic dress, and the veil fluttering exactly at the right 
moment to the ground, Portia Ffrench, with all her superior breed- 
ing, with all her superior grace, struck him—the word must out 
—as more than half an actress. And Blake had known so many 
actresses! had been a spectator, on and off the stage, at so many a 
scene of touching contrition and repentance! The comparison of 
itself was a disillusionment. 

He picked up the veil and returned it to her gravely, and without 
answering a word. At that moment their eyes met, and Portia knew 
the truth. 

“T don't know why it is,” she cried in her lightest tone, and again 
putting on her “mask,” “I don’t know why it is, but I am perpetually 
feeling that we are all acting our parts in a play to-night; the effect 
of so much music and lamplight and coloured fire, I suppose. Susan 
us the ingenuous village ‘heroine, of course, and Ted and I—well, 
we'll leave that alone—and you, oh! Mr. Blake, you as the great tragic 
element of the whole piece. If you could see your face ! Teddy,” 
she paused a minute, till her cousin and Susan came up; then, with 
the prettiest mock-unconscious air of familiarity, stole her hand under 
Teddy’s arm, “did you ever see anyone grown so tragic-looking 
as Mr. Blake? Really, Susan, if this is the influence you exer- 
cise over people, I shall expect to hear of some horrible ending to 
poor Dolly.” 

“A pity some horrible ending didn’t happen to him earlier in the 
day,” remarked Teddy. “If it had, the widow would have kept at 
nome—at least I suppose she would for one evening—and we should 
have been spared the trouble of waiting for her. How much longer 
do you intend to wait for Mrs. Wynne, Portia ?” 

It would ridic ani : say that Teddy Josselin’s lazy voice could 

In his way of asking this question, however, 
there lurked rare a ring, a suspicion of latent self-assertion. And 
George Blake's ear detected it in a second. Whatever the avowed 
rupture of their engagement, the real relations between these two 
people had not, he felt, grown more distant since he was with them 
last. ‘Teddy J osselin was already on the verge of having opinions. 

“J was proposing just now to Susan that I should take her home 
ina hansom. Now if a hansom would only hold four people 

“But two hansoms would hold each two people,” cried Teddy, 
brightening, “and that makes four. What a splendid fellow you are 
for ideas, Blake! We'll get two hansoms, if hansoms are to be had, 
and Blake shall run away with Susan to the east, and I—no, that’s 
where ideas always break down; you can’t reduce them to practice. 
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My cousin and I could never drive up to grandmamma’s house at mid-* 
night.” 

“Condy looking from a garret-window in her nightcap, and grand- 
mamma probably at that very moment stepping out of her carriage,” 
said Portia. ‘“ No, we couldn’t go to Eaton Square, but we could go 
to the Wynnes; we are all invited to finish the evening and have 
supper there.” 

“Host and hostess both unavoidably absent,’ remarked Teddy. 
“ Well, bad though Mrs. Wynne’s supper parties are, anything would 
be better than remaining longer on one’s legs. Susan, my dear, take 
my arm—oh ! some one else has taken it. Then Blake will bring you.” 

And off Teddy Josselin walked ; he and Portia speaking never a 
word the moment they were alone together; Blake and Susan in 
the rear. 

“To-night’s experience has given you a sample of fashionable 
pleasure-taking, Susan.” 

“Yes, indeed it has. Such a sample that I wish I was a fashion- 
able person myself. I think, altogether, it has been the pleasantest 
evening of my life.” 

“And now, of course, you are looking forward to finishing the 
night with a gay party at Mrs. Wynne’s ?” 

“No, Mr. Blake, I am looking forward to our drive home in a 
hansom.” 

However, the difficulty Teddy had spoken of regarding putting 
ideas into practice once more made itself felt: neither two-wheeled 
nor four-wheeled cabs were to be had for money. After walking a 
- considerable distance down the line of carriages, they came upon the 
Wynnes’ barouche, close behind it little Lord Dormer’s brougham, 
the servants chatting together in the moonlight—their theme, perhaps, 
the social manners and customs of the class assigned to them by Pro- 
vidence as masters. 

“Thank Heaven, one thing at least is open to us,” cried Teddy, with 
relief: “we can sit down without the London apprentice and his 
sweetheart treading every minute on our toes.” 

And he had just stretched his hand forth to open the door of the 
Wynnes’ carriage when the unmistakable shrill tone of a “ Dysart 
voice” made themselves heard, and up came Mrs. Wynne herself, in 
excellent spirits and humour with everything, on Lord Dormer’s 
arm. 

“ And we are all safe and sound!” she cried, not taking sufficient 
notice of the man she believed to be her husband to observe that it was 
some one else. “No adventures, no runaways ?” 

“None except Mr. Wynne,” said Portia, lowering her ‘yoice. And 
then the story of Dolly’s base conduct and of Blake’s opportune 
rescue of Susan had to be told again; Portia giving waatever slight 
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‘additional edge the story was capable of receiving by her manner of 
narration. 

Mrs. Wynne burst out laughing. “That is so like Dolly!” she 
cried aloud; philosophically indifferent, it seemed, to the presence of 
the servants. “Just what he does when he’s with me—‘ My dear 
child, there’s some one I haven’t seen for a hundred years—wait one 
minute. And then off he goes, and I never get a sight of him again. 
Now how can we pack? We are very late. I told Nelly Rawdon 
to come at eleven. Lord Dormer, you can make room for some one ? 
Portia, my dear” (aside), “introduce me to Mr. Blake ?” 

At the time when Blake’s infatuation was at its height, when scarce 
a night passed without his haunting Portia F french at some theatre, 
concert, or ball—during that brief taste that Blake had had of fashion- 
able life—he had known Mrs. Wynne well by sight, but had resisted 
all Portia’s endeavours to make them better acquainted. “A woman 
with a harsh voice and harsher nature; a woman without the charm 
of youth or the grace of age.” This from the first had been the 
judgment of the fastidious young Treasury clerk upon the “siren” 
whose allurements many a girl in her first season, many a wife in the 
tirst year of her marriage, had had cause to acknowledge. His opinion 
was not likely to be modified by the circumstances under which he 
met her to-night. 

“TI hope we are to see you, Mr. Blake?” Portia had now gone 
through the form of an introduction. ‘The rest of the party are all 
coming. We want supper and champagne, I am sure, to support us 
after our adventures.”’ 

Susan, who was still on Blake’s arm, looked up at him eagerly. 
“Do come!” that look said as plain as a look could speak; but to no 
avail. He had to rise early, he had given up late hours altogether, 
he begged of Mrs. Wynne to excuse him. And so, almost crying with 
disappointment, Susan had to get into the carriage with Mrs. Wynne 
and Portia, and Blake, taking off his hat, wished them all a formal 
“ good night,” and disappeared. 

He had gone without shaking her hand, without saying a single 
kind word of parting, felt Susan blankly. She turned her face away, 
thinking how empty and disappointing a place the world was, and 
found that Blake had come round to her side of the carriage. The 
formal salutation, the cold good night, had never been meant for her 
at all. 

“ What time do you start to-morrow, Susan, and from what station ?” 
he asked in a whisper. “ Of course J am coming to see you off.” 

“Will you—will you really? Oh how nice! I’m so glad! I 
was afraid when you took off your hat so grandly I had seen the last 
of you.” Her face as she spoke was within a couple of inches of 
Blake's in the moonlight ; one of her soft curls brushed his cheek. 
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“Don’t talk of our seeing the last of each other, Susan. I hope 
that won’t happen till—oh! well, forty or fifty years hence. What 
station do you start from ?” 

“ Waterloo Station, sir. Mr. Goldney has written all my journey 
on a card and made me learn it by heart. I leave Waterloo at eight 
thirty-five Bradshaw.” 

“Very well. At eight thirty-five Bradshaw I shall be on the 
Waterloo platform. Come in good time, Susan, and if you can leave 
Mr. Goldney behind you, do.” 

And then a whispered good-night—a good-night in which the 
hands met, “and the spirit kissed;’ and Blake was gone, and Susan 
left wondering in a sort of dream how the hours would pass till eight 
thirty-five Bradshaw to-morrow! Of the remaining fifty years or so 
that she might have to pass in the world without Blake, and with 
Tom Collinson, nothing. Who that loved ever thought, ever reckoned 
beyond the next meeting ? 


“Oh for Friday night— 
Friday at the gloamin’! 
Oh for Friday night! 
Friday’s long in comin’.” 


“And now that the Ursa Major has departed, I suppose we may 
start ?” cried Mrs. Wynne. “ Portia, my dear, why do you encourage 
such terrible bears in the shape of men as you do ?” 

Teddy Josselin, on the plea of wishing to smoke, had gone in Lord 
Dormer’s brougham, and the three ladies were alone. 

“TI beg your pardon, Laura, dear?” said Portia sweetly. ‘“ What 
did you ask me ?” 

She took off her veil as the carriage started, and turned her face 
round with a smile to her friend. 

“T asked you how you can encourage such fearful creatures in the 
shape of men as you do, my dear child ?” 

“T suppose because I have no taste for fearful creatures in the 
shape of little boys,” answered Portia. “That is a taste, like the 
taste for olives, that belongs to maturer years, my dear Laura.” 

And after these gentle amenities the friends lapsed into silence— 
silence which lasted until the carriage stopped before Mrs. Wynne’s 
house, where the brougham, with little Lord Dormer and Teddy 
Josselin, arrived a minute or two later. 

A young lady whom Mrs. Wynne saluted with a kiss, and addressed 
as “Nelly, dearest,” and whom Portia called ‘‘ Miss Rawdon,” and 
presented with three stiff fingers, was sitting in evening dress in Mrs. 
Wynne’s pretty little drawing-room. A few ornamental figures of 
the other sex were also dispersed about there, not looking exactly as 
if they belonged to the place, and yet with something in their appear- 
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ance that indefinably suggested to you the idea of the place belonging 
to them. One of these mirrors of fashion was in an easy chair on the 
balcony smoking ; a second reclining on a sofa, languidly interested in 
the shape of his own nails; another was patiently allowing Nelly 
Rawdon to flirt with him over a book of photographs. All of them 
were young, and all very much alike, and all “very pretty gentlemen 
indeed,” thought Susan, as her shy eyes were raised, during the cere- 
mony of introduction, to their faces. 

Nelly Rawdon was a young lady of four or five and twenty, Mrs. 
Wynne’s second-best young lady friend and chaperon; a young lady 
with very scarlet lips, hair of the same shade hanging unbound upon 
her shoulders (fine shoulders they were—shoulders invariably made 
the most of), and quite unlimited command of the kind of language 
which it is so hard to classify without using the schoolboy word, 
“ chaff.” 

Portia never despised herself so heartily as when she was thrown 
with Nelly Rawdon in the Wynnes’ house. She would go anywhere, 
she would stoop to any society in quest of excitement ; would sacrifice 
pride, delicacy, self-respect, so long as she could gratify her thirst for 
admiration, her restless longing for the diversion of the moment. 
But refinement of taste, rather than of feeling, was inherent in the 
granddaughter of Colonel I*french; aud Nelly Rawdon’s loud voice 
and louder jests jarred on Portia’s sensibilities just as it jarred on her 
when the poor young woman would insist upon decking her flame- 
coloured hair with crowns of pinkest roses. She knew well enough 
how men spoke of Nelly; knew the dozen or more pitiful histories 
after being the heroine of which Nelly, at five and twenty, was Nelly 
Rawdon still. And even while she would not give up a house where 
there was always ‘‘ something going on”—something to gratify 
vanity, or at least get rid of the weight of time—never, as I have 
said, despised her own character so heartily as when she found herself 
within its walls, with Laura Wynne and Nelly Rawdon for associates. 

“It makes one ashamed of being a woman only to look at such 
women as one meets here,’ she remarked, when she and Susan 
had gone to Mrs. Wynne’s dressing-room to take off their bonnets. 
“The men are well enough—one expects so little from men of their 
stamp—but the women! but Nelly Rawdon! I don’t, of course, 
mean to question the designs of Providence, but why are women like 
Nelly Kawdon ever called into existence ?” 

Partly, it seemed, to minister to the intellectual solace of men like 
Teddy Josselin. On returning to the drawing-room, the first thing 
that greeted Portia’s sight was her cousin, lazily nestling in the 
laziest chair the room contained, with Nelly at his side, fanning hin— 
fanning him, and as Portia, with quick resentment, felt, amusing him. 
The unwonted ill-humour that had clouded Ted’s face during the 
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evening was gone; he was laughing, as much as he ever laughed, 
over some remark of his companion’s, while the heightened colour on 
Nelly Rawdon’s face, the heightened animation of her voice and 
manner, told plainly enough that she was interested in her employ- 
ment, “ Poor Nelly’s devotion to people might certainly be a little 
more subdued,” Teddy would acknowledge sometimes, when Portia 
was reproaching him for his bad taste in being amused by “such a 
person.” “Still, she never bores you—takes the trouble even of 
laughing at her own jokes off your hands. Few of the fellows 1 know 
tell a story as well as Nelly Rawdon.” “For their own credits’ sake, 
I should hope few of the fellows you know tell swch stories!” Portia 
would retort, with cold disgust. 

She gave them one steady look, quite steadily returned by Ted's 
blue eyes, then turned away towards an open window where Mrs. 
Wynne and little Lord Dormer were studying astronomy together 
upon the balcony. And on the instant a scheme of perilously-prompt 
retaliation crossed Portia Ffrench’s mind. In her justification I must 
say that there was much in her present position to make Portia’s pride 
smart. The escapade which, in an evil hour, she had consented to 
join, had, in very truth, originated with Mrs. Wynne. She had 
allowed herself to be made ignoble use of—a screen behind which to 
hide Mrs. Wynne’s superior folly! And now what had she gained ? 
George Blake’s respect forfeited; George Blake’s old love for her 
sullied ; a fight for power (their first) going on, with every prospect of 
her becoming the loser, between herself and Teddy ; and now Teddy, 
in her very presence, encouraging the attentions of a woman whom 
she detested and despised like Nelly Rawdon ! 

The blood mounted into Portia’s dark cheek, a light shone in her 
eyes. She moved in the direction of the window and paused, just 
where Lord Dormer could see her to the greatest possible advantage ; 
her face turned towards him in profile ; her hands clasped and hanging 
down in an attitude full of pensive grace; her figure, with its rounded 
lines and perfect youthfulness, presenting a sufficiently-marked contrast 
to the pinched waspish proportions, from which youth had so long 
fled, of little Mrs. Wynne. 

Before two minutes had passed Lord Dormer’s attention _—" a 
eood deal more than Mrs. Wynne liked from the stars. He was not 
an enthusiast on any subject; but at twenty years of age few men are 
so jaded or so obtuse but that a face like Portia’s, its possessor willing, 
must influence them for the moment. And Portia willed that the in- 
fluence should extend over very much longer than the moment! .. . 

“Do you know anything about the stars, Miss I'french ?” asks his 
lordship presently. 

Portia, on this, moves a step nearer, hesitates, goes outside the bal- 
cony, and lifts her beautiful face to the heavens. 
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“T know Ursa Major,” she answers, gravely. “ You will not see 
it by looking at me, Lord Dormer. Look away to the north, where | 
point.” 

And the arm, whose soft, large curves the muslin sleeve softens, but 
does not hide, is raised: and Lord Dormer has to correct his standing- 
point ; to follow the direction Portia indicates ; to make original remarks 
about the stars seeming a good way off ; to wonder if it can be true that 
there are mountains and voleanoes and all those sorts of things in the 
moon. 

“T’m sure I don’t know about volcanoes,” replies Portia F french. 
“Tt would be very nice, I think, to be able to go up to the moon, like 
Hans Pfaall, and live there away from everybody.” 

“Not everybody, surely!” says Lord Dormer, with a fat little 
sigh. 

And then Mrs. Wynne remembers that it is high time to be thinking 
about supper, and, with a vexed rustle of her silken skirts, leaves the 
balcony. 


By the time supper was announced, Portia had her intended victim 
well in hand. It did not occur to her to feel humiliated by the part 
she was playing, the feelings she was gratifying. It was far easier to 
shock Portia Ffrench’s artistic than her moral sense. Pink roses in 
scarlet hair, a loud voice, a coarse jest, caused her absolute physical 


nausea. She saw no ugliness in a woman posing her charms for the 
brief captivation of an idiot’s senses, provided only the charms were 
posed gracefully. And nothing, it must be admitted, could be fuller 
of grace than her manner with Lord Dormer. She held him aloof, 
and yet she drew him closer at every instant; she said no word that 
the whole world might not have listened to, and yet every tone of 
her voice, every glance of her eyes, flattered his vanity into believing 
that she was trying to please him,and him alone. He began to wake 
up, his blood to quicken—not as much, of course, as the last seconds of 
a race, or cast of the dice at a critical moment in chicken-hazard, 
could quicken it! still with a pleasant tingle of on-coming intoxication 
_ very new for him to feel in the society of a lady. His heavy face 
lightened ; every now and then he originated a remark. 

Mrs. Wynne, bearing her defeat with the enforced good temper in 
which women of the world excel, laughed longer and louder, and 
seemed in ever-heightening spirits during the whole of supper time. 
But she knew perfectly well that defeat was impending, and listened 
to each low word that fell from Portia’s lips, noted each passing 
expression of Portia’s face, with inward trembling of the spirit. For 
Lord Dormer himself, Mrs. Wynne cared about as much as did Portia 
Ffrench; but she had every intention of prolonging Lord Dormer’s 
attentions not only over the end of the London season, but into an 
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autumn at Cowes, into yachting excursions, perhaps into next winter 
and the Mediterranean—was not poor Dolly’s throat always delicate 
about Christmas? And now here was the rival she most dreaded in 
the world, her own familiar friend and counsellor, evidently and of set 
purpose, about to cross her path ! 

For the wiles of campaigning mothers, for the lures of marriage- 
able daughters, Mrs. Wynne cared not a straw. She had entered too 
often into the lists with these legitimate opponents, had too invariably 
come off victorious to be afraid of them, above all when the prize to 
be won was a Lord Dormer! But Portia—an instinct told her this— 
Portia no more meant to marry Lord Dormer than she meant to marry 
him herself. They met as fair foes on equal ground; only with the 
superior weapons of youth and beauty, the animus (no trifling advan- 
tage this) of invasion upon Portia’s side. 

Thinking these things, Mrs. Wynne ate her supper and drank her 
champagne, and excelled herself in pleasant words and looks for her 
different guests, and altogether conveyed to Susan’s mind an impres- 
sion of being one of the happiest, best contented women in existence. 
Teddy Josselin meanwhile, still at Nelly Rawdon’s side, still éhcourag- 
ing Nelly Rawdon’s attentions, ate his supper and thought his 
thoughts, of which we shall know more hereafter. 

Midnight had merged into the small hours before anyone moved 
from the table; and by the time Portia and Susan left the Wynnes’ 
house, a broad pink flush of daylight stained the sky, cloudless at this 
hour as though the great city were a hamlet. Portia leant her face 
out of the carriage and gave a sweet farewell smile to Lord Dormer 
as he stood watching to see them drive away. At Teddy, who had 
brought Susan to the carriage, she scarcely looked. Her eyes were 
aglow, her cheeks flushed; her whole face was looking admirably 
handsome, even after a night’s dissipation, even with the cold light of 
morning resting on it full. Portia Ffrench had found a new excite- 
ment, a new peril—almost a new emotion. 

“T was so sorry you and Mr. Josselin got divided from each other 
at supper,” said Susan. “You must have found it very tiring work 
talking so long to that stupid little boy !” 

“That stupid little boy has more thousands than he knows how to 
get rid of, my dear,” answered Portia. “ Never say another word 
against him in my presence. Isn’t St. Sauveur on the sea, Susan ? 
Well, then, Lord Dormer will bring me over in his yacht to pay youa 
visit—me, Aunt Jem, George Blake—anyone I like.” 

“Mr. Josselin one of the party, of course ?” suggested Susan. 

“Well, no, I think not,” answered Portia. “I don’t know how it is, 
but Pm afraid Mr. Josselin and Lord Dormer don’t take much to each 
other's society !” 

And after this the conve:sation dropped. 
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JHAPTER XXVIII. 


“Garpens at Chelsea, gardens at Chelsea!” said Mr. Goldney next 
day at breakfast, when Susan was giving him an account (slightly 
revised) of her night’s dissipation. “Why, bless my heart! no, no, 
that could never be—still, if they were public gardens !—and who did 
the party consist of do you say, my dear Miss Fielding ?” 

And then Susan had to go through the muster-roll again. Mr. and 
Mrs. Wynne, distant relations of Lady Erroll’s, Miss F french, and 
her cousin, and Lord Dormer. She forgot, unaccountably, to mention 
George Blake’s name. 

Mr. Goldney listened, with a conviction that Joseph Fielding must 
have been a much nicer fellow than he ever took him for, to this 
enumeration of Susan’s acquaintance. The old gentleman was not a 
tuft-hunter ; indeed, his life had never thrown him into positions where 
tuft-hunting was possible. He was simply a middle-class English- 
man; and felt the natural satisfaction of his race and nation at being 
brought in contact, no matter how indirectly, with the pleasant little 
follies of the upper classes. If these Chelsea gardens turned out to 
be what Mr. Goldney more than half suspected, there could be no 
very great harm in a frolicsome visit paid them from the house of a 
countess, and with a peer of the realm and minor offshoots of the 
aristocracy forming the party ! 

“They were public gardens, I know,” said Susan; “and there were 
fireworks and crowds of people, all very smartly dressed. If ever I live 
in London; I mean,” with a sigh this, “when Mr. Collinson comes 
back, and he and I live in London, those are the sort of places I should 
like to go to.” 

Mr. Goldney looked at her’ over his spectacles. “Ah,” said he, 
“there is another subject, an important subject, my dear young friend, 
that you and I ought to have a long talk about. But my time is so 
terribly full! ‘Ten minutes to nine—well, we have just eight minutes 
left, then, for I’m afraid I have no chance of returning till dinner. 
Now, are there, are there,’ he shifted his glasses so as to regard 
her through, not over, them, “any advantages to speak of in this 
engagement you have entered upon ?” 

“JT don’t quite know what you would call advantages, sir,” said 
Susan, playing with her teaspoon. 

“ Well, has Mr. Tomlinson—Collinson, to be sure, Collinson ; I was 
thinking of another case; has Mr. Collinson private means? ... Very 
little. Birth—not that it is of the slightest’ consequence—still, as an 
old friend of your father’s, I like to ask ?—None. Profession ?—None. 
My dear young lady, what has Mr. Collinson that, at your age, and, 
you must let me say, with your attractions, you should engage to 
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marry him? I have only a very few minutes to spare, but as an old 
friend of your father’s allow me—dear me, dear me!” taking out his 
watch, “there is Pancras striking nine! Jam four minutes and a 
half slow, positively !” 

And he jumped up, and, hastily collecting the papers that lay beside 
him on the breakfast table, rushed away from the room. “I’m sorry 
our chat has been so short,” turning to Susan, who had followed 
him, “but I have, unfortunately, business of the highest importance, 
and that won't wait for me. We will finish it all this evening. Good- 
bye, my dear; pray think seriously over what I have said.” 

And away Mr. Goldney hurried, forgetting Susan and Susan’s love 
affairs before he had turned the corner of the square. A man whose 
opinions are worth six-and-eightpence each can scarcely be expected 
to throw away many of them gratuitously, especially on the subject 
that women weakly regard as the most important business of their 
lives. 

Susan felt relieved at the abrupt ending of the discussion. Little as 
she loved, impossible as it would ever be for her to love Tom Collinson, 
she had given her word to marry him, and to Susan’s unsophisticated 
mind a promise, right or wrong, was absolute. Joseph Fielding (under 
his outside shell of scepticism—it might be juster to say, of noncon- 
formity with received opinions—a man of austerely upright conscience) 
had reared his child in the belief that falsehood, of all sins, was 
the most intolerable, the most degrading to character. Some day the 
casuistry of passion might suggest to her that truth is relative; that, 
while adhering rigidly to truth in the letter, it is possible grossly to 
violate it in the spirit; that, in boldly forfeiting a promise to an un- 
loved lover, there may be nobler courage, truer honour, than in adhering 
to it. Suggestions like these, I say, might be for the future. At 
present Susan looked upon herself, beyond all recall, as Tom Collinson’s 
future wife, and she shrank from any discussion in which her heart 
but too promptly joined issue against him at the instigation of others. 
She was to marry Tom Collinson a year or two years hence—and in 
the meantime was to see Blake to-night! Opening the dining-room 
window, the girl leaned out her face among the smoky heliotropes and 
geraniums on the window-sill, and, looking up at as much blue sky as 
could be seen from Brunswick Square, fell into a day-dream : 

* Oh for Friday wieia—- 
Friday at the gloamin’! 
Oh for Friday night! 
Friday's long in comin’.” 


It had been agreed, the evening before, that Susan should go to 
Eaton Square, towards the middle of the day, to bid Portia good-bye, 
“Grandmamma looked queerly at me this morning when I returned 
from visiting you,” Portia had said; “and Miss Condy, I cannot help 
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thinking, is watching me. So I had better, on the last day of my 
visit, keep myself virtuously under their eyes!, Come early, and you 
will find me in the square with Condy and Arno. Dreary though the 
prison-walk is, it is better than being in the same room with grand- 
mamma and her account-books; and I have something to say that I 
want no walls to listen to.” ; 

Accordingly, when Mr. Goldney’s brougham stopped before Lady 
Ervoll’s house, Portia, who stood watching at one of the square gates, 
ran across the road and met Susan as she got out of the carriage. She 
was looking five years older than she had looked in the first flush and 
triumph of last night’s conquest. Her complexion was pale, with the 
dead, sickly pallor dark complexions are apt to assume after dissipation ; 
her eyes were heavy, her lips unsmiling. 

“T know what you think of my looks,” she cried, in answer to the 
expression of Susan’s face. ‘ When I have really amused myself over- 
night I am always like this—dead, literally dead, till I get some new 
sensation, bodily or mental, as a ‘ pick-me-up,’ next day. And I was 
really amused, absolutely excited, last night, little as you may have 
thought it. Come away as far as we can get from the enemy, and [ 
will tell you my plans for the future, or as many of them as it is good 
for you to know.” 

They had now entered the square, and Portia led Susan away 
towards a tolerably shady seat, twenty or thirty feet distant. Eaton 
Square was looking as melancholy and aristocratic as square could 
wish to look. A most noble old gentleman with a green shade over 
his eyes, tottering along supported by his valet, a Lady Adeliza six 
months old in the arms of her attendants, Miss Condy slowly pacing up 
and down with a large white parasol, under whose shade reposed Arno 
—dogs on foot were not admitted in the square, so as Arno’s carriage 
exercise was not considered suffizient by the physician for his health, 
it was a part of Miss Condy’s duties thus to air him in the forenoon. 

As the two girls walked past her, Portia shook one finger with play- 
ful meaning at Arno; and was at once rewarded by a roll of his 
vindictive Italian eyes, a wicked display of broken fangs. Miss 
Condy at the same instant looked at her steadily—Susan thought with 
a look quite as full of malice as was Arno’s snarl. 

“The poor creature hates me, would injure if she could, I believe,” 
said Portia, when they were out of hearing. “Happily, I am never 
likely to be in her power. If she had seen me, tracked us, as for a 
moment I suspected, last night... but the thing is impossible! and yet 
all this morning I have thought I saw new animus on old Condy’s face. 
The working of my own guilty conscience, I suppose.” 

“But there are others in the world to tear as well as Miss Condy,” 
said Susan. “Are you quite certain of all the people we were with 
last night keeping silence ?° 
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“T am quite sure of little Lord Dormer,” said Portia. “ He will 
do for the future as he is bidden. Dolly Wynne is too obtuse to 
remember anything twelve hours after it happens; and Laura—oh! 
well, Laura’s friendship is of too old a date for her to run the risk of 
betraying me now. Susan, my dear, sit down here, it is tolerably 
sheltered, and tolerably secure from listeners, and tell me what you 
think of my latest conquest. Is not Lord Dormer charming? We 
did not half exhaust the subject last night. That little boy has run 
through one huge fortune already, and will come into another on his 
next birthday, Susan.” 

“He may be very rich,” said Susan, “ but he is horribly ugly; and 
I should say, if you won't be offended, a thorough fool. It may be my 
ignorance, but I cannot see Lord Dormer’s charm.” 

“Why, you have specified it to a nicety,” said Portia. “Don’t you 
know the proverb about a fool and his money? ‘To say of a man that 
he is enormously rich and enormously foolish is to say that he is fair 
game for everybody—a golden goose at whose plucking we can all | 
assist. I have some feathers in prospect already, Susan. That was 
sober earnest that I told you about the yacht.” 

“Tf I was in your place,” said Susan resolutely —“ if I was in your 
place I would rather give up all the yachts that ever floated than run 
the chance of offending Mr. Josselin. I know very well now that you 
and Mr. Josselin care for each other. How can you be cruel enough 
to risk hurting his feelings ?” 

“Hurting his feelings!” cried Portia lightly, and yet her lip gave a 
quiver. “My dear Susan, Ted Josselin is not made of the fragile 
stuff you suppose. As longas Ted Josselin has good dinners and 
wines, and a grandmamma to pay his debts, and a Nelly Rawdon to 
amuse him, his heart won’t break, depend uponit! We are paupers, 
both of us; we must each push our own interests as best we can. 
Make our way, like the son in the old story, honestly, if we can—but 
make it. I’m quite determined to make my way, Susan, and e 

“Portia, Portia,” screamed out a gruff voice, horribly human in its 
inhumanity, “ you'll come to grief, Portia—come to grief !” 

Susan started ; Portia turned round her face with a laugh. “Don’t 
be scared—it’s only old Sam the parrot. If you put on your spectacles 
you'll see him in the sun at the drawing-room window. Ever since I 
was sixteen Ted taught him to preach me that little sermon, ‘ You'll 
come to grief, Portia’—how well I remember the day the poor boy 
first got him to say it! I’m sure I don’t see what is to keep us 
women from coming to grief. Susan, do you know—of course you 
don’t, though—what it is to feel that everything is going to the bad 
with you? that circumstances, a great deal stronger than yourself, are 
drifting you down the stream wherever they choose ?” 


“T felt it once,” said Susan, guiltily remembering the night when 
VOL, XXVI, 20 
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she had accepted Tom Collinson, the night when she dared not touch 
or look at her bit of pencil. 

“And I feel it at this minute,” went on Portia. “If Sam never 
spoke opportunely in his whole reprobate life before, he has done so 
now. ‘Ihe thing is,” putting her head on one side, as a woman will 
do when she is choosing a new dress or ribbon, “how to come to grief 
with the best grace? There are so many ways of arriving at the 
same end.” 

I must remark, in justice to Portia Firench, that in saying all this 
she was but half in earnest; the consciousness of the perilously false 
ground on which she stood, the sense of running a new kind of 
danger, alluring her, very much as the possibility of losing his balance 
allures an Alpine climber to the brink of a glacier. 

“ You know what I said this morning about my paying you a visit ?” 
she went on. “ Lord Dormer is going to bring his yacht about the 
world just wherever I bid him, and what I want to speak to you about 
now is this:—Aunt Jem and I are going to have a fortnight’s wild 
dissipation this summer! We have been plotting, and poor old aunt 
has been saving up for it during the last two years. A number of the 
rooms at Halfont have got to be whitewashed and the roof made a 
little water-tight, and we must all clear out. Grandpapa and Jekyll 
go to Bath (in August!) ‘If one is forced out of one’s own damp house,’ 
says grandpapa, ‘additional warmth, not cold, is what one should look 


for; and aunt and I have unconditional leave of absence. Well, 
Susan, without betraying too many secrets, I may say that I want to 
go to some place where we shall not be too narrowly watched—I mean 
where Lord Dormer can be devoted as he likes, unchilled by the gaze 
of the world—and I think this little French town where your Uncle 
Adam lives would be quite a fitting Eden for us. I have said nothing 
to Aunt Jem; but she would go to Kamtchatka if I bade her, and so 


2 


would —— 

A hansom at this moment stopped before Lady Erroll’s house, from 
which descended Teddy Josselin, his fair boyish face fresh as the moss 
rosebud in his button-hole. He walked across the road and leisurely 
entered the square. Miss Condy was leaving just as he came in, and 
he stopped and shook hands with her, then patted Arno’s head. The 
hard face of the poor bondswoman lighted ; Arno put up his ears and 
half wagged his dislocated old tail. 

“Nelly Rawdons, Condy, Arnos, all vile things like Ted Josselin,” 
said Portia, with a curl of the lip. “For the sake of distinction only, 
one feels inclined not to like him.” 

But the flush that deepened on her cheek as he drew near, the flush 
she had to lower her parasol to hide, did not look much as if this state 
of distinction were as yet attained by her! 

“You are out early to-day, Mr. Josselin?’? He had now shaken 
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hands with Susan, and taken his hat off with distant courtesy to 
herself. 

“My usual time,” said Ted placidly. ‘ During the last five years, 
I believe I have always come to see you at about this hour whenever 
you were in town. Can you make room for me, Susan? Ah! I 
thought you could—thanks.” 

He sank down on the bench between the two girls and smiled. 
In positions where less happily-gifted men would rack their brains in 
search of fitting remarks, it was Teddy’s invariable plan to smile and 
look handsome ; and experience told him that the plan was a wise one. 
Portia glanced at him coldly, and knew that she had never loved him 
so well as now, when for a dozen hours or more she had been telling 
herself that she hated him. She had no lofty ideal of men, although 
at fitting times and seasons she could enlarge with very nice taste and 
feeling upon her possession of such an ideal! The true child of Lady 
Portia Dysart, she liked the fair patrician beauty, the refinement, the 
dandyism of Ted Josselin by instinct: and instinct, as it generally 
proves, was the safest guide Portia Ffrench possessed. Toa rougher, 
more sterling lover, men like little Lord Dormer might have proved 
dangerous rivals; in Portia’s imagination, at least. Ted Josselin beat 
them at their own weapons. Whatever their quarrels, whatever his 
derelictions, Teddy was always the best looking, best appointed, best 
mannered man Portia knew. It was consequently more than an injury 
to her affections—it was a stab to her vanity—to lose him, even for an 
hour. She glanced at him coldly; glanced with the slightest increase 
of warmth half a minute later; then their eyes met, and they were 
reconciled ; began, both of them, to say the most disagreeable things 
they were capable of. And with lovers whose united ages scarce make 
up half a century, you may always regard this as a sure sign of recon- 
ciliation. 

“Susan and I were just talking over our autumn plans. She is 
going to live at St. Sauveur, in Brittany (Brittany is in France, I 
must acquaint you, Mr. Josselin), and Aunt Jem and I are going there 
for a fortnight in August. We shall cross in Lord Dormer’s yacht.” 

“Poor Dormer! You are not a very good sailor, Portia; is Miss 
Jemima ?” 

“T am an excellent sailor when I am in good spirits. Whenever 
you have seen me at sea I have been in attendance on grandmamma, 
and there has been no one to amuse me. Iam not at all afraid of 
being ill in the Lily.” 

“Poor Dormer! ‘The Lily has never been farther than the Solent 
yet.” 

“The Lily will go a great deal farther than the Solent this year. 
I’m not at all sure that, after Brittany, I won’t go and look up Jack 
Dysart in Norway.” 

202 
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Teddy Josselin laughed—a mild, good-tempered little laugh; but 
that irritated Portia more than the bitterest sarcasm could have done. 

“You must forgive me for not seeing what amuses you!” she cried. 
“T evidently say my wittiest things by accident.” 

“Oh dear, no! there was nothing witty at all,” said Teddy, and 
now he laughed aloud. “It was only the idea of you and Aunt 
Jemima and Dormer looking up Jack Dysart in Norway. Forgive 
me for being so foolish, Portia !” 

“T have forgiven that long ago,” said Portia. 

And then, Teddy continuing to look imperturbably good-tempered, 
she abruptly seemed to forget his existence, and began talking across 
him to Susan. “Yes, Aunt Jemima will go wherever I bid her, and 
so will . . . the other person we were speaking of. What I want you 
to do, Susan, is to find out about lodgings, for we won't spend the 
very few pounds we possess on hotels ——” 

“Dormer not spend the very few pounds he possesses on hotels ?” 
interrupted Teddy, looking mystified. 

“Three rooms, the size of cupboards, would be enough for us, pro- 
vided there is one decent looking-glass and a balcony. I don’t mind 
about shabby chairs and tables, but I must have a baleony——” 

1 Like last night,” put in Ted, with his little foolish air. 

“ And we would go out and dine at tables-@’héte and places—poor 
dear old aunt at tables-d’héte! Now, will you promise to write 
directly you get there ?” 

* And you must look for lodgings for me too, Susan,” said Teddy, 
when Susan had promised to search diligently for three cupboards, 
a decent looking-glass, and a balcony. “It is an odd coincidence, but 
I have made up my mind to go to Saint—Saint—where is it, "Tia, 
dear ?—this autumn.” 

At the familiar “Tia, dear,” the appeal to her superior intelligence 
which words of more than three syllables, French or English, invari- 
ably called forth from poor Teddy, Portia at first frowned with all her 
might; then, in spite of herself, her lips softened, and in another 
instant the tender look that on rare, too rare, occasions made her 
more than handsome, broke over her face. 

“Why, you don’t mean to say Nelly Rawdon is going to St. 
Sauveur ?” she remarked. 

“T hope not, for my own sake,” said Ted, gravely. “Susan, if 
ever you are married—I mean, if ever you are going to be married— 
no, no! I mean if ever you have a good-looking cousin whom you can’t 
by possibility marry, beware of jealousy. It’s a quicksand ——” 

“On which people who go down to the sea in yachts are particu- 
larly prone to founder,” cried Portia, tossing him a little piece of 
jasmine that she had unpinned from her waist-belt. “Oh, Ted, when 
will experience teach you that metaphor is not your forte ?” 
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“And when will experience teach you that resistance is not yours ? 
—that a woman is never so charming as when she knocks under with 
a good grace? Oh! well, not ‘knock under,’ then,” for Portia’s eyes 
flashed, “but when she confesses she has been in the wrong. You 
have been in the wrong, my dear child, and you have apologised, in 
your way, and I accept the apology. Peace is made.” 

So these two quarrelled, repented, and were reconciled; each “ play- 
ing at half a love with half a lover;” Miss Condy meanwhile watch- 
ing them from behind the venetians in the dining-room, and old Sam 
at intervals screeching out his prophecy, “ You'll come to grief, 
Portia—you'll come to grief,” from the balcony above. Months after- 
wards, when the game begun in jest had turned to bitterest earnest, 
on a night spent beside a death-bed, a blankest to-morrow all her pro- 
spect, how clearly Portia remembered every detail of that summer 
noontide scene! 

They walked with Susan, a few minutes later, to the brougham. 
“And be sure to write to me at once,” said Portia, when they had 
shaken hands and bidden good-bye. “Three cupboards and a balcony ; 
don’t forget.” 

“ And be sure you write to me, too,” said Teddy, holding Susan’s 
hand affectionately. “And if you are a very good little girl, perhaps 
lll bring a friend of mine with me to St. Sauveur.” 

“Ah! but Susan is engaged ; Susan’s affections are another's,’ cried 
Portia, as Susan’s face dimpled and grew rosy red. ‘‘ What business 
have you, sir, to divert people from their lawful allegiance ?” 

“Tt is the business you have brought me up to,” said Ted, with all 
the innocence imaginable. 


Tt was two o'clock when Susan got back to Brunswick Square ; six 
hours and a half before the meeting so sighed for, so long in coming ; 
the meeting that was to last five minutes, and be the awakening point 
from the one supreme, delicious dream of her life! How could the 
interval be better employed than in writing to Tom Collinson? He 
had begged that there might be a letter awaiting him at a certain 
address he had given Susan in Dunedin, and some portion of her last 
day in England ought, she felt, to be consecrated to him—the rightful 
owner of all her days, of all her thoughts now and for evermore. 

She went at once up to her bedroom, took her writing desk from 
her portmanteau, and dutifully set herself to the task of composing 
her first .ove-letter. “My dear Tom,—I am quite well, and hope 
you are the same.” She was not a good correspondent, as she had 
told George Blake ; had no more natural genius for letter-writing than 
for any other form of expression, and these opening ideas were not 
immediately succeeded by a flow of others. So she put down her pen, 
and began absently rearranging the contents of her desk, hoping 
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thoughts would suggest themselves. . . Accidentally, or by the mecha- 
nical force of constant habit, her fingers touch the spring of a certain 
secret drawer wherein lies a pocket book, of which the reader knows, 
and before she can reflect on what she does, a two-inch end of pencil 
is in her hand. She lifts it for a moment to her short-sighted eyes ; 
then, pressing one little palm over the other, holds it closely, wistfully, 
for a good many minutes—the tenderest look you can imagine, giving 
warmth and sweetness the while to her whole face. . . Is this the 
way to write a love-letter to an absent sweetheart? With stern re- 
solution Susan puts the pencil away out of sight, snatches up her pen, 
and goes on. “I left Eliza the day before yesterday. I am in London 
with Mr. Goldney, and last night I went with Portia Ffrench to some 
gardens at Chelsea. It was very nice. There were fireworks, and a 
band, and a great crowd, and I got lost, which was very terrifying, but, 
luckily, I met Mr. Blake. I was all right then, and we walked about a 
long while, and he is going to see me off to-night, and perhaps ——” 

A charming letter truly to send to a jealous man like Collinson, a 
man whose last pathetic injunction, spoken and written, had been, 
“Don’t flirt with Blake.” Thoroughly discouraged by the complicated 
difficulties of writing letters—love-letters especially—Susan here tore 
up the sheet of paper into a dozen pieces, returned her desk to her 
portmanteau, then finished what still remained to do to her packing, 
seated herself by the window, and wished anew for eight o’clock. It 
would be much easier to write to Tom from St. Sauveur, she felt sure. 
Interesting for him to hear about the French nation, and Uncle Adam, 
and her journey; and was it possible that a post or two could make 
any difference in places as far away as New Zealand? For she had 
just got so much out of the narrow path now as to feel that her own 
conscience needed apologies. 

Mr. Goldney did not return home till a quarter to six, and the 
moment dinner was over he announced that it was time to start. To 
Susan’s dismay he also announced his intention of accompanying her 
to the station. 

“Indeed, sir, I don’t think you need take that trouble. I believe 
I have sense enough to buy my ticket and see to my luggage.” 

“T don’t doubt your sense, my dear Miss Fielding,” said the old 
lawyer. ‘What one has to consider in these matters is—what is 
right? It is not usual for young ladies of your age to go about 
London unescorted.” 

Susan was silenced. Long years of Miss Collinson’s moral rule had 
taught her that in all arguments about right and wrong the two 
words, “Not Usual,” must be regarded as final. And so it was 
leaning on Mr. Goldney’s arm that Blake first caught sight of the 
small figure for which he was watching on the platform at Waterloo 
Station, Here Susan’s blindness for once stood her in good stead. If 
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she had seen her friend, she would infallibly have stopped to speak 
to him, and Mr. Goldney as infallibly have felt it his duty to keep 
guard at her side till the train started. Happily, she did not see 
him ; and, happily, a coolish east wind was causing draughts the 
entire length of the platform. And draughts always gave Mr. Gold- 
ney toothache! So when the ticket was bought, and Susan fairly in 
her place, and a guard had told them that there were still ten minutes 
to wait, the old gentleman, drawing up his coat-collar to his ears, 
inquired if she would think it very rude of him to run away? Wind 
in the east, symptoms of his old enemy—alas! Miss Fielding must 
remember that he was not as young as he once was! 

“Oh pray—pray go!” cried Susan, eagerly. “I mean, thank you 
very much for coming, but pray don’t run a risk of taking cold. 
The wind really is quite sharp.” 

Mr. Goldney pressed her hand once more, begged her not to lose her 
ticket, to talk to no one but ladies on her journey, to drink a little 
brandy-and-water if she felt sea-sick, and always to look upon his house 
as her home. Then ran as fast as he could go out of the draught 
and back to his comfortable brougham, and in another minute a voice 
that brought all the blood up into Susan’s face was speaking o her. 

“You are here then, after all, Mr. Blake? When we came 
along the platform, and I couldn’t see you, I felt sure you had for- 
gotten me.” 

“Did you?” The door of the carriage had been shut by Mr. 
Goldney’s care, but as he spoke Blake opened it, then stood on 
the step and bent forward towards Susan. Never had she felt so 
thoroughly alone with him as at this moment. “ Did you care enough 
about my coming to think whether I had forgotten you or not?” 

No answer to this. 

“Susan, I have something very especial to tell you. I had better 
say it at once, before the old gentleman with the coat-collar returns. 
You must write to me.” 

“T cannot,” said Susan, very low. “Ask me anything but that. 
I told you before what promise Tom Collinson made me give him.” 

“Tom Collinson—ah! we will discuss about Tom Collinson another 
day. Don’t write me a letter at all, then. Write your address ona 
sheet of paper, add some statistics as to the climate and scenery of 
St. Sauveur, and direct it to George Blake, at the Treasury. You 
needn’t even sign your name.” 

“Well, I don’t see how that could be called a letter!” hesitates 
Susan, her moral declension proceeding ever more rapidly. 

“ Of course it could not,” says Blake. “The thing is settled. Now 
the next subject to consider is—Susan, I have thought of nothing 
but you during the last twenty-four hours; I don’t at all like the 
thought of losing sight of you ——”, 
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“Beg your. pardon, sir—toom ‘here, me’am,” cries.a- porter, and an 
old: lady gets into the carriage. She has,many .wraps and hand- 
bags; she has questions to.ask about her luggage. . By the time she 
settles into her place the second bell-rings., They are to have three 
minutes more of each other in this world. 

“You will be gone directly,” says Blake. The door is shut, and he 
can only speak to her distantly; through the’window. “.And I have 
said nothing that I meant to say. I think it is likely you will see me 
in St. Sauveur, my dear. My holiday is next month. I have a great 
mind to come and sketch the Breton peasants, Susan.” 

“ Every one is coming to St. Sauveur,” cries Susan, jealous suspicion 
aroused ina moment. “ Mr. Josselin, Lord Dormer, Portia, and now 
you. Of course you didn’t know anything about Portia’s movements ?” 

“Nothing in the world. Don’t let us lose time by talking about 
other people. I may come to St. Sauveur, Susan, may I not?” — 

At the tone of his voice every fibre of Susan’s heart thrills. She 
is frightened: at what she feels, and gets confused, then shy, and 
then she remembers Tom Collinson! “You had much better stay 
away, I’m sure. If Tom was to return ——” 

“Susan, don’t waste another moment. Let us talk only of our- 
selves !” 

“ Well, then, for my sake you had better keep away.” 

In this moment Blake knows all her secret. 

“ Decide as you choose,” he says, pretending to be hurt. “TI will 
certainly not trouble you with my presence unless you bid me come.” 

The last bell has rung, and the guard glides swiftly along, locking up 
his prisoners in their carriages. 

“Perhaps you are right, little Susan. Give me your hand; let us 
part friends at least!” 

She stretches him an ungloved, trembling hand, and Blake grasps 
it . . . Can she ever forget that warm, protecting grasp? “I'll write 
in the way you told me,” she cries, relentant. “It could never be 
called a letter, could it ?” 

“ And, though I mustn’t see you any more, you will not forget me ?” 

Their hands are parted ; the train is already in motion. . . . 

“Forget!” echoes Susan, drearily. And then Tom Collinson, her 
engagement, everything in the wide world but the fact of losing 
Blake, fades from her, and this poor little daughter of Eve puts 
her head through the window, and in her clear girl's voice cries, 
“Come !” 
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